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THE WORK OF THOMAS HARDY 


**One writing of heroes,’’ the favorite author of a certain Mr. 
Nevil Beauchamp, tells us that the open secret is divulged to 
each age by its fit hero, and that the age of the prophet shall not 
hear it from the lips of the man of letters. Once in a while,—and 
this he does not tell us,—a hero of an earlier time comes forward 
again to sing in no disharmony with his latter-day brethren his 
version of the song. The song is all one, and its name is The 
Meaning of Life. To Thomas Hardy life means what it meant 
of old to the Northern singers. His expression of it is in images 
like to theirs; and could we trace the growth of their thought as 
we can of his, we might find the two alike in their beginning, 
and in their increase in vigor and scope. Hardy’s thought is 
that of the age when the hero was a god; he is as Odin in the 
twentieth century, and he sings us the epic of our forefathers. 

When we enter Barsetshire with Trollope we are in the midst 
of Victorian England. When with Hardy we enter Wessex, we 
are in a Saxon kingdom that has not been.on the map since there 
have been maps,—even as an earldom it seems to have disap- 
peared about the time of the Norman Conquest. Doubtless he 
adopts the name for no conscious motive but to signal his de- 
parture from fact, but to the reader it soon becomes symbolic of 
his outlook on life,—Saxon and not English; ninth century and 
not nineteenth. It is there he stands; and whatever there is of 
the new age in his books he shows us down the perspective of ten 
centuries, outlines merely through the mists of time. In the 
Saxon kingdom his feet are firmly planted. There with him we 
are forever in the presence of memorials of the older peoples, — 
their burial places, mounds and barrows, their monuments, 
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Stonehenge and the druid circles. He has a haunting sense of 
the primitive in character. He sees his figures against the back- 
ground of their ancestry; their acts are one with those of family, 
race, or tribe. And in this the distinctive thing is, not that he 
sees in heredity one of the forces, perhaps the main force, of the 
fate in the hands of which his characters are helpless, but that 
to him tribal and racial origins are uniformly Norse or Germanic. 
Angles, Saxons, Jutes, Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes; Sea- 
robbers sweeping the coasts of Sussex, Wessex, and Kent; foray, 
raid, and reprisal ;—these are the forces that mould his men and 
women. There is an occasional Roman legion that comes and 
goes with no other effect than to give a name to the place of its 
encampment. In the formation of character, Hardy recognizes 
no force that was not at work before the coming of the Normans. 

Norse or Germanic, our ancestors had an outlook on life that 
was neither clear nor bright. They were not thinkers; they did 
not often pause to look ahead, but when they did they saw a 
gloom and obscurity they could not penetrate. Beauty must 
perish; Balder must die; Loki prevails that he shall not return. 
However much or little they believed in life after death they 
could not see beyond the grave. The abodes of the dead are 
earthy, damp, cold, and sunless as the grave itself; the road to 
them, whether it be mortal or immortal who travels it, leads ever 
downward and northward. Hardly better off than mankind are 
the gods themselves, who over their own fate or that of men have 
little power. They are primitive ideals, glorified men, heroes writ 
large, magnificent in physical strength, their craft increased by 
magic and freedom from natural law; but there is in them nothing 
of the spirit, and their power isnot from it. In the last cataclysm 
they go down before huge insensate powers, the Fenris Wolf, 
and the Midgard Serpent. They know they are to die, and they 
go gloriously to their end at the hands of a senseless inexorability. 
There are hints of a sunrise to follow the twilight of the gods, 
but they are vaguer even than the nature of the end. It is the 
mythology of a race of fighters whose minds do not reach beyond 
their own experience. Their imagination is as a mirror, or asa 
series of mirrors which reflect back and forth one into another 
successively fainter images of the same thing. Without going 
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into the nature and origin of myth one may be permitted tosee here 
the cycle of good and evil, summer and winter, getting vaguer 
as it gets more remote from life, lingering always on the winter, 
the cheerless cold, the longest part of the year. And whatever 
we may believe about the origin of it all, we must feel that there 
is something here of the influence of nature on mood and thought. 
We see man in the grip of the iron frost, which relaxes only long 
enough to give him an elusive ray of hope. Inexorable as the cold 
may be, hope flickers bravely through to the end. Even in the 
last and Jongest winter of all, the man thinks that if only he could 
survive long enough there might be springtime beyond. 

All this is, of course, the Norse mythology, but it represents 
accurately enough the outlook on life of our Germanic ancestors. 
The Beowulf is their epic, the one piece of literature we have 
which they brought with them from the continent. In it the only 
religious principle that is expressed is ‘‘Gath a wyrd swa hio 
scel’’—Goeth ever fate as it will. It means that in the ultimate 
power the man sees no thinking being like himself. In the 
dawning of religious thought he creates gods in his own image, 
exalted men. He makes them thinking and sentient,—powers 
for good so far as their powers go. But as he thinks further he 
sees good constantly overcome by evil; there must be a blind 
power stronger than the gods. They, though their power is 
less, are not blind. It is as if Ulysses were shut forever into 
the cave with the blinded and maddened Polyphemus—and that, 
one must think, would have been the situation if the Northern 
peoples had told the story; it is the cheerful Southern races who 
allow the sailors to escape. From the forces outside yourself, 
then, you have nothing to hope. Within there is something 
more, but only so much of comfort as lies in your sense of superi- 
ority to the Polyphemus fate. This sense is based on the ration- 
ality and justice of your actions. You cannot respect fate. If 
you can respect yourself, you are superior. Cling to your self- 
respect, then, for it is all you have. And this our forefathers 
did in something the spirit of the Earl’s daughter in Stevenson’s 
fable: ‘‘I have no heart for it,’’ she said, ‘‘but it is all God offers.”’ 

Although this is the mood of a race of fighters, it is not the 
simple faith of men of action who might be expected to have an 
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instinctive trust in the “‘livableness of life’’ and ‘‘the ultimate 
decency of things.’’ They have begun to think, see no logic in 
the universe, and have not reasoned round to faith again; started 
with Thor, Odin, and Balder, saw the fate beyond them, and 
have not got beyond that. It is in a similar way that the idea 
seems to take shape in Hardy’s mind. It is the same idea of 
fate, growing larger and more grim as he goes on, and constantly 
shadowed forth in his mind in terms of the nature against which 
he sees man struggling. This is the background against which 
we can see the figure of Thomas Hardy most distinctly In it we 
can trace the pattern of his mood, and, seemingly, its origin, 
and in it we can see the elements of his greatness. It is in this 
sense that Hardy’s message seems tocome to us from the fathers 
of our race. That it is epic in its subject-matter can be shown 
even more clearly. 

“‘Fate goeth ever as it will.’’ As in the Beowulf so in Hardy 
we look in vain for any other fixed theory. In the poem entitled 
‘“*Subalterns’’ we see the forces of nature moving as impotently 
as man. The God to whom they are subordinate, however, is 
the impersonation of the senseless inexorability of the Northern 
religion. Inthe poem ‘‘God Forgotten’’ we have our only glimpse 
of him as a rational being,—rational, but far from infallible, for 
he has forgotten the existence of this suffering planet. More 
characteristic is ‘‘New Year’s Eve’’ in which God has neither 
thought nor feeling, but merely power. ‘‘My labors logicless,’’ 
he says, ‘‘you may explain, not I.’’ ‘‘Sense-sealed I have 
wrought,’’ he continues, and when he opens the new year he 
weaves it ‘‘by rote as heretofore,’’ and continues ‘‘in his un- 
weeting way,’’ as unbending as the Moving Finger of the oriental 
fate. It is the very Setebos of Caliban—a power that accords 
to man precisely the treatment that Caliban might accord to the 
crabs that are at his mercy, such treatment, for example, as is 
given to the Dame of Athelhall (Poems of the Past and Present) 
or to Phillis Grove in ‘‘The Melancholy Hussar of the German 
Legion’”’ (Life's Little Ironies). In the poem entitled ‘‘The King’s 
Experiment’’ this irony is pointed out directly as humor on the 
part of King Doom. 

If this be Hardy’s view of the problems—and it needs no 
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piling up of citations from the whole series of his novels to show 
that it is—his friends might well be called upon to show cause 
why he should be read. Ask themand they tell of his “‘optimism,’’ 
heroic optimism, in unflinching recognition of the facts and the 
belief that the world is good in spite of all the bad there is in 
it. It is the creed of the man who 
“ Never dreamed though right were worsted wrong 
would triumph ; 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
sleep to wake.” 


That Hardy faces the darker facts without flinching no one has 
ever thought of denying—his friendly critics demonstrate it again 
and again, perhaps because it is so much easier to prove than 
that he sees the ultimate good beyond. Of this last, one of the 
more specific expressions is worth quoting :— 


‘*Egdon Heath inthe Returnof the Native standsas Hardy’s 
supreme personification of the infinite in terms of natural 
phenomena. . . . Vast, dark, imperturbable, eternal, it 
crushes out alike indifferently thelives of heroes and dastards, 
and punishes with despotic irony all their efforts to escape 
their doom. . . . Nevertheless, this is but one side of the 
shield. True, nature in her beauty is often indifferent to 
the special needs of man, and in her sublimity she is often 
terrible, but we must never forget that she is actually beauti- 
ful and actually sublime. . . . He repines at her destructive- 
ness but at the same moment he thrills us with the sense of 
her power and majesty and eternal dignity. For him the life- 
giving and life destroying earth is also life-beautifying.’’ * 


If this be optimism it is heroic indeed. We are told that if we 
are to be crushed by nature representing fate, it is sufficient com- 
pensation to us that she is beautiful. We are to come gladly to 
our race against this Atalanta, content that the headsman’s sword 
awaits us at the end of it,—and it is no less the headsman’s sword 
for being wreathed in flowers,—sufficiently rewarded by the 
revelations of beauty that are ours during the struggle. That 
nature is life-destroying is balanced by the fact that she is life- 
giving, and life is hers to take. To most of those who utter it 








*E.S. Bates, /nternational Journal of Ethics, 1905. 
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this is the cry of Job,—a cry of resignation rather than of opti- 
mism. 

At the time he embodied his conception of the infinite in 
Egdon Heath Hardy’s idea may have been not unlike that set 
forth in the paragraph quoted above. Later, however, blindness 
and power are more in his mind than sublimity and beauty, and 
to-day one almost inevitably interprets the Egdon Heath idea in 
the light of the later passages. In Zhe Dynasts the Spirit of 
the Pities implores the Immanent Will to spare the human 
victims of the tragedy, whereupon the Spirit of the Years says :— 

“Then note anew 
(Since ye forget) the ordered potencies, 


Nerves, sinews, trajects, eddies, ducts of It 
The Eternal Urger, pressing change on change. 


. . . . @ preturnatural clearness possesses the atmosphere 
of the battle-field, in which the scene becomes anatomized 
and the living masses of humanity transparent. The con- 
trolling Immanent Will appears therein, as a brainlikenetwork 
of currents and ejections, twitching, interpenetrating, en- 
tangling, and thrusting hither and thither the human forms.’’ 


Whereupon the Ironic Spirits comment as follows :— 


“Stand ye apostrophizing That 
Which, working all, works but thereat 
Like some subline fermenting-vat 


“ Heaving throughout its vast content 
With strenuously transmutive bent 
Though of its aim unsentient?” 


Here Fate, Nature, the Immanent Will, the World Soul,—what- 
ever we call the power to which Hardy accords the capital letter 
but denies the personal pronoun,—offers us no sublimity save 
that of a fermenting-vat by way of compensation for the suffering. 
If, however, we can let Egdon Heath stand by itself, we should 
certainly be right in seeing in it both sublimity and beauty, and 
whether Hardy means it or not, these qualities do compensate 
the victims of fate for what they helplessly undergo. The fact 
is we do offer ourselves for the race, and end it not in fear of 
the sword, but in reluctance to leave the sight of the beauty that 
has been before us throughout the course. This is surely opti- 
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mism; if Hardy expresses it, it is his; if his friends find it in 
his transcript of life as they find it in life itself, it is theirs. 

It is safe to say that there is no story in the lore of the North 
which shows us compensation in the beauty of the world for the 
darker side of life. It was not with those who shaped the myths 
a principle sufficiently fixed and widespread to find anything 
more than indirect expression. The mood of Egdon Heath they 
note now and then in frost-bound land or cloud-hung desert of 
waters when its mood is theirs, and a certain sublimity they show 
in it, too, but never the glad beauty that compensates for sorrow. 
This compensation they find almost solely in the struggle itself, 
and that for its own sake, not for its effect on human character. 
What Hardy thinks on this point we may determine from such 
characters as Michael Henchard. His nature has a force which 
brings upon the man troubles unknown to Farfrae, whose life runs 
smoothly because he is ‘‘just like everybody else.’’ Henchard 
is superior to the fate which pursues him; so is Tess Durbey- 
field; and whether or not they gain strength from the struggle, 
they have in Hardy’s thought the comfort that comes from a 
mind conscious of its own integrity. From George Eliot’s novels 
we get a similar impression; they leave with us a sense of the 
impotence of man as opposed to the forces of heredity and 
tradition, and the best she sees in the struggle is the beauty 
of character that may come out of it. Yet, dark as her view of 
the matter is, there is more of light in it than there is in Hardy’s. 
George Eliot takes it for granted that the beauty and strength of 
character are worth while. Weare not sure what value Hardy 
attaches to them; little or none in this world surely, if we are 
to judge by the fates he allots to Michael Henchard and to Tess. 

With the facts before us it is hard to see how the term opti- 
mist applies to Hardy—we are apt to call our Germanic forbears 
pessimists, and surely Hardy without reproach may stand beside 
them. But even if we compare Hardy's view with the most 
obvious expression of faith in the ultimate good, ‘‘Be good and 
you will be happy,’’ the contrast is not so complete as at first sight 
it might appear. If the utterer of these words thinks at all, he 
does not mean that worldly prosperity will follow rectitude of 
conduct as a consequence—Eliphaz and Bildad struggled in vain 
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to uphold that view. If he means that with the peace that 
attendsan untroubled conscience you may be happy, be the circum- 
stances what they may, he goes no farther than Hardy himself. 
In actual knowledge optimist and pessimist stand on the same 
plane; it is faith that makes the difference between them. 
Hardy is just as much the optimist as a man can be without faith, 
and to most of us that means that he is a pessimist. And even 
in fatalism there are degrees. To most minds there is a wide 
separation between the passive oriental ‘‘Drink, for ye know not 
whence ye come nor why!’’ and the Northern idea of ‘‘one last 
fight and the best,’’ be the end what it may. Hardy may not 
have quite so much faith in the gospel of salvation by fighting as 
do Beowulf and Wiglaf, but between him and the roses and red 
wine there is an unbridgeable gulf. 

‘*Life’s impulsion by Incognizance’’—this phrase from Zhe 
Dynasts shows us Hardy’s idea of God and the ways of God to 
man. If this were all, it were what many a foo] hath said in his 
heart, or from the housetops, with never a suggestion of either 
myth or epic. In Hardy’s work as a whole there is an epic 
quality which lies in what has been cited as the pensonification 
of the infinite in nature and in man, even as the older singers 
expressed it in finite terms of hero or of god. Justas the Northern 
gods turn our minds constantly towards a symbolic view of the 
processes of nature, so Hardy keeps before us always a partial 
or complete identification of nature with the fate which oppresses 
mankind. Of this the best example is the one already so often 
mentioned, the description of Egdon Heath. In 7wo ona Tower 
it appears in Hardy’s expressed wish—amply fulfilled—‘‘to set 
the emotional history of two infinitesimal lives against the stupen- 
dous background of the stellar universe.’’ This universe plays 
precisely the same part in the novel that Egdon Heath plays in 
The Return of the Native, and might be described in identical 
terms: ‘‘a personification of the infinite in terms of natural 
phenomena’’; ‘‘vast, dark, imperturbable, eternal.’’ In Zhe 
Woodlanders is the same conception of nature; we are never 
away from it; not only does it brood over the whole action of thetale, 
but the characters are almost bodily identified with the functions 
they perform as if they were the half-gods of the myths, eternal 
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as the seed-time and the harvest. Marty South, when she and 
Winterbourne are planting the young pines, is at one with the 
trees as if she were a very dryad. Winterbourne shows like a 
god of the cider harvest when Hardy describes him as ‘‘Autumn’s 
very brother,’’ and we remember his glowing sister, drawn by 
Keats, as she sits beside the cider-press. Marty South again 
Hardy immortalizes in the fidelity of her love as she stands alone 
at last at the grave of Winterbourne, ‘‘and looked almost like a 
being who had rejected with indifference the attribute of sex for 
a loftier quality of abstract humanism.”’ 

It is true of course that all literature in shadowing forth the 
meaning of life shows us the permanent and abstract in human 
terms, and every artist, almost from the very fact, is a myth- 
maker. The point is merely that Hardy’s myths are not those 
of the A®gean or the Adriatic, but of the North Sea and the 
Baltic. His god of the harvest does not tread the grape, but 
presses the apple; his background is the sinister gloom of the 
heath or the vacant horror of the stellar spaces. And as the 
myth stories accumulate into the epic, so in Hardy the constant 
presence of the idea of fate in terms of the nature against which 
man struggles grows greater, more oppressive, more grim, as 
his work goes on. It would be possible to trace this growth 
through his novels; it is not an even movement, it ebbs and flows 
somewhat, but it reaches at various periods certain fairly definite 
stages which are marked by one and another of the novels until it 
reaches The Dynasts, in which the epic quality must be reckoned 
with. It is a dramatization of the epic that challenges both 
Shelley and Byron. Shelley’s attempt soars higher than Hardy’s, 
and Byron’s is more dramatic, but neither is so concrete. Byron, 
like Hardy, is expressing the unweeting way of the Immanent, 
Will; he is epic, for the ways of God to man are epic matters 
always. But in Cazm the man is Byron; so also is Lucifer. Byron 
is satanic in his vain dashings against the citadel of Heaven. 
Hardy contemptuously lets the citadel alone and gives his at- 
tention to his fellow-victims. In this his spirit is not like 
Shelley’s, one of pity and sympathy; his attempt is not to 
ameliorate and uplift; his vision is not that of the ideal world. 
It is like the best of Byron in its recognition of the unquenchable 
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soul. It is desperate but not despairing. It is not Childe Harold, 
but Childe Roland. His way lies through doubt, horror, and 
despair to the cul-de-sac where lies the end, and there, dauntless 
as Childe Roland, he sounds his horn. 

To stand upon the defensive in speaking of Hardy’s gloomy out- 
look upon life, to try to turn his pessimism into something else, 
is to lose sight of the fact that these are the most important 
elements of his greatness. We do not agree with Hardy, but 
we love to read him. We have outgrown Thor, Odin, and the 
Twilight of the Gods. Intellectually we have left Beowulf, 
Grendel, and the Hall of Heorot far behind us. Emotionally 
we turn back to them again and again, for they are the epic of 
our race. Saxon, Dane, and Norse are the foundation-stones 
of our racial character; their common heritage was so well es- 
tablished by the eleventh century that the Norman in us isa 
mere ornament on a well-advanced structure. The German and 
Scandinavian elements stand five or six to one against the Latin. 
This unchanged and unchanging heritageof ours Hardy expresses, 
and it is his first assurance of permanence. The second is the 
epic quality of the expression, a quality which we feel in the 
novels scarcely less than in Zhe Dynasts. We see beyond the 
struggle of Eustacia Vye and Clym Yeobright against Egdon 
Heath, and read of man dependent on the moods of nature. No 
one reads The Return of the Native without feeling that Egdon 
Heath is just as much a character in it as if it were called Thor 
or Loki or Saturn and given a movable bodily shape. Hardy’s 
work is the Anglo-Saxon epic of the nineteenth century just as 
surely as the Beowulf is the epic of the race before its centuries 
were numbered. 

ROBERT PALFREY UTTER. 


Amherst, Massachusetts. 


HOW ENGLAND GOT THE SUEZ 


The long-talked-of Turco-German attack on the Suez Canal 
seems permanently shelved. Jones still insists it never was to 
have been taken seriously; it was no more than a shrewdly ad- 
vertised scheme to force the Allies to tie down in eastern Egypt 
a quarter of a million men that might have been well used other- 
wise in Europe. Robinson is equally sure that the Egyptian 
drive was seriously intended: Berlin had recognized for years 
that here was a dangerously weak corner in the ‘‘all-red’’ of the 
British Empire. But Jones and Robinson are to-day agreed on 
one point; the steady advance of the Russians in north Armenia, 
with one long arm grasping west into Kurdistan and the other 
south and east through Persia and towards Mesopotamia, renders 
any Teutonic move toward the Canal definitely impossible. (And 
what a country that must be of the Czar’s to produce both the 
ballet and the Grand Duke Nicholas!) 

Even with this debated matter relegated to the realm of the 
academic, another remains. ‘*‘Where did England get on?’’ asks 
the man in the street. Recognizing the present day’s complete 
domination of the English over this famous maritime thorough- 
fare, he is only beginning now to realize that it was ever any- 
thing else but (to all intents) an English possession. Yet not 
only was its origin anything except British, but the manner in 
which Britain obtained control of it was so nearly a matter of 
luck that the story is as whimsical as it is interesting. 

It needs but a glance at the map to appreciate that the need 
of a canal at this point in the Levant must have long been felt, 
so that there is no call to trace here the attempts at such a work 
which began as early as 1380 B.c. In the considerable list of 
would-be builders two names catch the eye: that of the great 
‘‘Arabian Nights’’ Caliph, Haroun al Raschid (who abandoned 
the scheme through fear that such a waterway would expose the 
coast of Arabia to the Byzantine or Roman navies), and Napoleon, 
who dreamed so much better than he knew, though he never 
pushed his visions forward into the realm of fact. Yet it was 
another Frenchman who, atleast, did just this: the Suezis actually 
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a monument to the Latin enterprise and genius of Ferdinand de 
Lesseps. 

Be it emphasized at the outset, that England, Austria, and 
Russia refused to countenance the project in any way. Indeed, 
when the concessions of the Viceroy of Egypt, Said Pasha, were 
presented to the Sultan of Turkey for confirmation, the self- 
sufficient, impulsive Palmerston, who loved to make a stroke off 
his own bat, reverting to the conclusions reached by old eighth- 
century Haroun, informed the Turkish ruler on behalf of his 
government that the canal was a physical impossibility, and, even 
were it really dug, would injure British maritime supremacy: 
that it was merely a device for French interference in the 
East. 

Despite this protest the work was permitted to proceed, till, 
after a decade of toil, the canal was formally opened. November 
16th, 1869, was marked by ceremonies and fétes reminiscent of 
the splendor of the Roman Empire. A deservedly conspicuous 
part in these was played by the Empress Eugénie; a distant 
connection of de Lesseps, for whom she felt warm affection. It 
was she who had inspired Napoleon III to use that influence 
which undoubtedly carried to a glorious completion this feat, 
fraught with so much importance to mankind. Ismail, who had 
succeeded Said, and who was proud in the realization that the new 
waterway was not only destined to increase the commerce of his 
country, but also to bring it into close touch with the culture 
of Europe, spent vast sums to make the occasion memorable. An 
opera house was built at Cairo, and Azda was purchased from 
Verdi for performance. Two sumptuous palaces, finished in 
sculptured ebony encrusted with silver and having stair balus- 
trades of crystal, one at Ismailia and the other at Ghezireh, were 
built, besides a boulevard to the Pyramids, lined and almost 
covered with rare and beautiful foliage, all for the particular con- 
venience and entertainment of Eugénie. 

And above this magnificence, gleaming with sinister joy, 
hung the irony of fate, for it was through the romantic prod- 
igality of this modern Lucullus that the glory of France, so far 
as it concerned Egypt, was gradually reduced to ashes, and the 
domination of England arose, phoenix-like, to take her place. 
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There was every reason why Ismail should have been a great 
ruler. As grandson of Mehemet Ali, he ought to have inherited 
some, at least, of the prudence with which, for forty-five years, the 
fierce old bandit had governed Egypt to the great benefit of her 
exchequer as well as his own. Then again, the Sultan of 
Turkey had elevated him from Viceroy to Khedive, and had 
invested him with almost independent powers, but, notwith- 
standing the beckoning hand of opportunity, he allowed his 
spendthrift tendencies to spoil everything. When he succeeded 
Said Pasha, the Egyptian debt amounted to three million sterling, 
but in thirteen years it had increased to one hundred millions, 
and this spread over most of the countries of Europe, France, 
and England holding the most. 

Therefore, the festivities at Cairo had hardly closed before 
England had started for herself and other bond-holding nations 
an investigation into the financial and political status of the 
Nile Valley. Thus her eyes were, for the first time cast upon 
the canal with a realizing sense of its importance, as well as in 
speculation as to what would happen to Ismail’s share in the 
holding company, should his highly probable bankruptcy take 
place. Disraeli having then gone out of office, Gladstone was 
prime minister, but the Grand Old Man had not the broad- 
gauged, fearless initiative in foreign affairs that he had in those 
at home, and though he was repeatedly advised by one or another 
of his colleagues of the prestige to accrue to England by a 
purchass of the Khedive’s stock, he heartily discouraged the 
proposition, disbelieving both in its utility and in the policy of 
becoming involved in complications with Turkey by too close an 
identification with Egyptian affairs. 

So it gradually came to pass that France and England watched 
each other in cat and dog fashion, while both kept an eye on 
Ismail. For that ingenious duel of wits between Disraeli and a 
fascinating Russian countess for possession of the shares, which 
George Arliss pictures so prominently in his great play, is pure 
theatrical myth, as the programme frankly admits. Russia 
never swerved from her original disinclination to have anything 
to do with the canal, and when the author of Coningsby and 
Lothair resumed power in 1884, his own land and the Third 
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Republic were the only two nations manifesting anxiety as to 
what the Khedive would do with his interest. 

On the night of November 14, 1875, Frederick Greenwood, 
editor of the Pa// Mall Gazette, was dining at one of the London 
clubs with a prominent banker, who, in the course of dinner, 
casually remarked that news had just come to him to the effect that 
Ismail, pressed to the last ditch by his tremendous obligations, 
had decided to sell the only unpledged asset he had,—177,000 
shares of the Suez Canal stock. It was thought a French syndi- 
cate of capitalists was negotiating for the purchase. Aware of 
the importance of this information, the journalist soon excused 
himself on some pretext, and hastened to Lord Derby, a mem- 
ber of the Disraeli cabinet. When this minister threw cold 
water upon the idea of a move to counter Paris, Greenwood, un- 
discouraged, sought the Premier himself, who, with the keen, 
vivid mind of a Richelieu, saw at once where England would 
benefit by the purchase and how his own political star would 
gain in the ascendant. At once a telegram was dispatched to 
Major-General Stanton, British Agent at Cairo, asking if the 
news were true. 

This message was delivered to Stanton the next morning, and 
he at once sought out Nubar Pasha, the Khedive’s prime minister, 
though it was only in the late afternoon that he found him and 
learned that the tidings were correct in every particular. The 
British agent expressed such great surprise that England should 
not have been informed of a transaction to which she could not 
have been indifferent under any circumstances, and so im- 
pressed Nubar, by his insistence and earnestness, that he was 
promised all intercourse with the French bankers should be sus- 
pended until the midnight of November 18th, to afford sufficient 
time to communicate with Downing Street. Meanwhile, not- 
withstanding the almost malignant antagonism of Gladstone and 
Lord Derby to the entire project, the Prime Minister was nego- 
tiating with the Rothschilds as to financing the plan. 

On the evening of November 18th, at half past seven o’clock, 
Stanton went to dinner at his hotel in great suspense. The 
limit of time given him in which to make final decision was fast 
approaching, and no word had yet arrived from London. Ashe 
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sat, restlessly toying with his food, and as the clock was strik- 
ing eight, a telegram was brought to him from Disraeli to the 
effect that the British government was prepared to buy. With 
the enthusiasm of a man who feels that he plays no mean part 
in a drama momentous to the welfare of his country, the General 
at once started negotiations, and, on the 23rd, telegraphed Lon- 
don that the Khedive was willing to sell his 177,000 shares for 
$20,000,000. That same evening Disraeli accepted the offer, 
and on the 20th the deal was closed and the stock delivered to 
the British agent. 

The English papers broke into a chorus of applause. The 
London clubs talked of little but the courage and spirit shown 
by the ministry. By one of the strangest paradoxes in history, 
the nation that originally sneered at the Suez undertaking had 
become, next to France, most largely interested in it financially. 
Another paradox lay in the fact that, if Mr. Gladstone, one of 
the most patriotic of Englishmen, had been in office these shares 
would certainly have been added to the 200,000 already owned 
across the Channel, and the waterway would have been irrevo- 
cably French. Instead, Great Britain, having purchased addi- 
tional holdings from time to time, now owns some seventy per 
cent of the stock,—worth above $175,000,000,—so it is she, not 
France, who controls the Suez. 

‘* And so”’ (as the old fairy tales open the final paragraph) 
history fulfilled a pictorial prophecy of thirty-five years back, 
in a Tenniel cartoon in Punch, second only to the immortal 
‘** Dropping the Pilot.’” The scene was cast amid the sands of 
Egypt. The solitary living figure was that of Disraeli in the 
guise of a Cook tourist. Beneath his arm, in lieu of the pro- 
verbial umbrella, he carried a monster key inscribed ‘‘The Key 
of India: Suez Canal.’’ Upon his face was that indescribable 
half-smile, half-smirk of mingled cunning and exultation which 
Tenniel so well knew how to portray, as he looked up at the 
Sphinx, looming colossal in the background, upon whose granite 
countenance were an answering smile and a most obvious wink of 
congratulation. 

H. MERIAN ALLEN. 
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BANKING IN OLD ATHENS 


If a man had money to spare in Athens, in the days when 
Aristophanes was bantering Plato with his ‘‘Woman’s Parlia- 
ment’’ and diverting the people with his ‘‘Wealth,’’ he might 
take it to the treasury of the Parthenon, which had performed 
some of the functions of a savings-bank time out of mind. But 
if he wanted the equivalent of a checking account or some re- 
turn for his money, with the measure of risk that that implied, 
he would take it to a banker, and of all these the chief in the 
city, ‘‘the Rothschild of his day,’’ as someone has said, was 
Pasion, the fortunes of whose house and family a happy chance 
enables us to follow for nearly half a century. 

This Pasion, once a slave, was evidently quite a conspicuous 
figure in the Athens of his day, and especially down-town in 
the Pirzeus, the commerical exchange for the export business that 
was the chief source of Athenian wealth, and, incidentally, of 
banking profits as well. Beginning asa clerk in his master’s 
bank, and of foreign birth as that fact itself implied, he had 
worked his way up to a position combining some of the functions 
of confidential clerk and of cashier, and finally, after well earning 
his freedom, had succeeded to the business, managing it with 
such conspicuous success and public spirit that the vote of the 
people had accorded him the rights of a citizen, and he had will- 
ingly assumed the not inconsiderable burdens that such rights 
implied. He left his bank an institution with an international 
repute that outlasted the next generation. Happily for the 
preservation of his memory in our day he did not, probably 
could not, avoid litigation. His elder son evidently took keen 
delight in pleading, whether as prosecutor or defendant. Both 
employed skilful counsel; their opponents invoked like aid, 
and so a considerable number of speeches, fathered for the 
greater part on Demosthenes, have survived to afford us inter- 
esting glimpses of Athenian commerical life. 

The first meeting with Pasion might hardly prepossess in his 
favor, if one were unable or unwilling to read between the lines 
of an opponent’s invective. Among the persons who did busi- 
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ness at Pasion’s bank was a foreigner from the region of the 
Black Sea, the chief source of grain for Attica which had long 
ceased to be a self-sufficing state. This Pontine said he had 
left money on deposit with Pasion and brought suit to enforce 
repayment. According to Attic usage he had to speak in court 
for himself, but he could engage another to write a speech for 
him, and he sought counsel of Isocrates, one of the Attic Ten. 
Greek speech-writers seldom spared personal abuse. Appeals 
to the sentiments, prejudices, and passions of jurors, who 
might number several hundred and who decided by a majority 
vote, were expected, and, there is every reason to think, were 
often effective, though they are sometimes amusingly naive. 
The case which Isocrates made for the Pontine is this :— 

The plaintiff’s father, Sopzeus, had been an officer of some 
authority in the Euxine principality of Satyrus. The son, a new 
Anarcharsis, wished to exchange the rather crude conditions 
of his native land for the amenities of Greek life. His father 
had given him two cargoes of grain and some money and had 
sent the young hopeful westward ‘‘for trade and observation.”’ 
He had betaken himself to the Pirzeus where correspondents of 
his father, as it seems, introduced him to Pasion and he ‘‘used 
his bank.’’ But presently Sopzeus fell from the favor of the 
capricious Satyrus and the Pontine was himself accused of polit- 
ical intrigue. There was already in Hellendom a quite developed 
system of interstate representation and Satyrus sent instructions 
to his agents at Athens to take over the Pontine’s property 
there and to bid him come home. Thereupon, as he tells the 
jurors with zest, he entered into a conspiracy with Pasion to 
hide his assets. With the banker he was, he tells them, ‘‘on 
such favorable footing, that I trusted him wholly, not only about 
money but in other things. As we discussed the matter,’’ he 
continues, ‘‘it seemed advisable to us to surrender the obvious 
property’’ [presumably the grain], ‘‘yet not only to deny the 
bank deposit but even to make it appear that I owed him and 
others money for interest, and to do everything to make them 
think I had no friends.’’ The guileful youth pretends that he 
supposed the banker had entered into this arrangement out of 
sheer kindness or love of the game, and that he was cruelly un- 
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deceived by the sequel. For, when he had compromised with 
the agents of Satyrus and wished to get from Pasion the money 
he had just publicly sworn was not his, he says the banker at 
first pretended he was short of cash but, when the indignant de- 
positor had sent some confederates to look into the matter, Pa- 
sion actually denied that any balance was due, and the depositor, 
still according to his own tale, had got himself so tangled ina 
web of deceit that he ‘‘thought it safest to keep still.’’ 

It was in the year 394 that a truly Oriental reversal of for- 
tune loosed the Pontine’s tongue and gave him courage to sue. 
In some way Sopzeus had regained the favor of Satyrus, whose 
son had now married the claimant’s sister. He had active 
political backing. So completely were the tables turned that 
the Pontine and a confederate had the effrontery to demand of 
Pasion to produce as a witness against himself a bank clerk, 
who, as Pasion affirmed, had conspired with them to defraud 
the bank and had then been helped into hiding. Pasion, his 
patience evidently quite exhausted, had cited the Pontine before 
the proper officer and made him "furnish bondsmen for the em- 
bezzled funds before he set out for a trip to the Peloponnesus, 
then the militarily dominant part of Greece. While he was 
away his friend found or produced the missing clerk. Then 
Pasion, according to his accuser, asked a conference, and after 
admitting his fault urged that it be kept private in the interest 
of the business. The Pontine, according to himself, had no ob- 
jection to leaving other depositors in the lurch if only he got 
his money, so they agreed to sail together to Pontus and that 
Pasion should pay him there, ‘‘settling the claim as far as possi- 
ble from Athens so that no one here might know the terms of 
settlement, and he when he came back could say what he pleased.”’ 
In case of dispute Satyrus was to be umpire. A copy of this 
astonishing agreement was, he says, deposited with one Pyro 
who was told to destroy it if they agreed, otherwise to hand it 
to Satyrus. This document, while in Pyro’s custody had, he 
says, been altered by Pasion into a general release of all claims 
on him by the Pontine who, having no pertinent evidence, 
naturally devotes much of his speech to abuse of the banker. 
But a banker could not have maintained a business at all in 
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Athens under the conditions implied in this speech, had there 
not been absolute reliance on his integrity. ‘‘I have the worst 
of adversaries,’’ admits the Pontine, ‘‘for contracts with those 
in the banking business are without witnesses, so there must 
be risk of being defrauded, especially as they handle much 
money and seem to be reliable because of their business.’’ 
From other sources we learn that this banker’s books were re- 
ceived in court as evidence not to be questioned. 

Whatever the outcome of this case, Pasion’s repute stood 
higher afterward than before. When it was tried he had only 
the civil status of a resident alien, but he enjoyed such public con- 
fidence and esteem that soon afterwards he was accorded the civil 
rights of a denizen. As such he could own land, a great help in 
his business, for he could now take mortgages on real property 
for loans. At some one of the frequent crises in Athenian 
affairs at this period he showed his appreciation of the privilege 
by a gift to the State of a thousand shields from his own fac- 
tory, for he was an exploiter of slave-labor, as well as of credit, 
and by undertaking to fit out five war ships at his own expense. 
This brought him, at last, full political citizenship ‘‘ for public 
services.’’ It is then highly probable that the Pontine invoked 
the ingenuity of Isocrates in vain. 

Other evidences of the esteem in which this ex-slave was held 
are not lacking. Timotheus, a noted general, was his friend, 
and more than once had recourse to him in embarrassments of 
finance or housekeeping. Another friend was the wealthy man- 
ufacturer, the father of Demosthenes. Pasion’s credit reached 
as far as the commerce of Athens. He had correspondents in 
all chief ports, and, as we shall see, even nine years after his 
death his son could borrow anywhere in Hellendom considerable 
sums on the credit of his father’s name. To Alciphron, writing 
much later, the very name Pasion is a symbol of business in- 
tegrity. 

When next we meet Pasion he appears in more engaging light, 
and one that helps to show the varied activities of an old Athe- 
nian capitalist. The same prudent forethought that had brought 
him fortune led him to make timely provision for its stability. 
He was growing infirm. He could no longer get comfortably 
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‘down town’’ from his house in Athens, and had been, fora 
long time, living near his bank in the Pirzus. It was, he felt, 
time to make definite arrangements for the future of his busi- 
ness, the comfort of his widow, and the welfare of a minor son. 
It is said that income of a talent, equivalent in weight to about 
a thousand dollars in our silver coin, might suffice at that time 
for the support of a family. Pasion’s estate amounted to some 
eighty talents, and he had the use of deposits amounting to some 
eleven talents more. Starting with no other capital than ability 
and fondness for work, a combination that Isocrates finds ‘‘ almost 
marvelous’ in the experience of the Athenian market, he had made 
himself for his time a very wealthy man, which goes to show 
that then, as now, and as Demosthenes had observed before 
Franklin, ‘‘ Trustworthiness is the best capital for making 
money.”’ 

Of Pasion’s property, fifty talents, more than half, was em- 
ployed in the bank in loans, partly on land, partly on commer- 
cial security, possibly on mining leases from the State, but 
chiefly in shipping loans, on craft, cargo, or freightage, very re- 
munerative but needing most alert and vigilant care. He had 
twenty talents in real estate; there is specific mention of an 
apartment house in Athens among his holdings. The shield 
factory paid a talent a year, implying an investment largely in 
slaves of about ten talents, for ten per cent was close to the min- 
imum interest rate, which, as the risk grew, might rise to three 
per cent per month, or even more in the case of chattel mort- 
gages, interest being deducted, as by latter-day money-lenders, 
in advance. ‘‘The Athenians hate money-lenders,’’ we are 
told more than once, and that a good many of them felt toward 
bankers as the lower strata of the electorate have in later democ- 
racies appears amusingly in the speeches. Money invested, as 
was most of Pasion’s, could be guarded only by trained vigi- 
lance. That the Athenian seafarer needed watching there is 
abundant evidence. Where money was loaned on cargo by the 
voyage, where profits might run up to a hundred per cent, fraud 
was most easy and tempting. The full cargo might not be 
shipped, the destination might be changed, a shipwreck might 
be simulated. Record of many such cases, as it has come to 
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our day, shows that a lender on bottomry in fourth-century 
Athens needed to be both wide-awake and experienced in the 
tricks of the trade. Happily Pasion had the man he wanted at 
hand. It was Phormio, long his head clerk and once his slave, 
as he had himself long ago been a slave at the bank of Antis- 
thenes and Aristratus. Indeed, most of his fellow-bankers were 
of servile origin and seldom of native or even of Hellenic stock. 
One obstacle, that might be serious, stood in the way, however. 
Pasion held many land and house mortgages. If need arose he 
could foreclose. Phormio, who had not yet acquired even the 
partial rights of a resident citizen, could not legally hold land, 
and so could not have collected these debts had the mortgages 
been assigned to him. The old banker surmounted, or rather 
got around, the difficulty in a way that shows both his ingenuity 
and the flexibility of Athenian commercial law. He leased the 
bank, its good will and the use of the depositors’ money, to 
Phormio but kept the title to the mortgages in his own name. 
Thus the loans remained collectable, the working capital of the 
bank was unimpaired, and Pasion was eased of business cares. 
He would collect the mortgages as they fell due, and from this 
fund furnish cash for the depositors’ demands. He recognized 
a nominal debt of eleven talents to the bank which would be grad- 
ually liquidated as the mortgages were cancelled and the deposi- 
tors repaid. The shield factory was included in the lease of the 
bank, a combination then quite normal. Its rental was 6,000 
drachmas a year, the bank’s 10,000. It was afterward leased for 
the same sum to a corporation, which seems to imply that the 
capital engaged was the same. But the old banker’s ingenuity 
had made this matter disputable, and for many years his son 
disputed it with pertinacious ingenuity. 

To put what Pasion bequeathed or Phormio paid into terms 
of our day is difficult. It is not only that the value of money has 
changed or that the standard has changed. The relation of land 
to its products, of wages to manufactures, differs from ours, and 
is not constant for any century or for any wide area of Hellen- 
dom. Speaking very generally, wages were low relatively to the 
price of food or rent, and both of these were low in relation to 
the price of manufactures. Silver bullion to coin the 10,000 
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drachmas that Phormio paid each year for the bank, could have 
been bought before the war for about $750. But the 10,000 would 
weigh as much as $1,700 of our silver, and to buy gold bullion to 
pay the lease in Greek coins of that metal would take bout $3,100. 
The standard was silver, though both metals were in general use. 
Two efforts by absolute monarchs at distant periods to enforce a 
a double standard had failed. But a mixture of the two was 
still employed in some places, and the difference in the weights 
and alloys of coins of the same name in different communities 
must have made the business of a money-changer and exchange 
broker as complex and as full of opportunity for small profits as 
it was in the China of yesterday. The attempt to express old 
values in new terms is interesting chiefly as a proof of its own 
futility. 

Wherever wages are low and prices of industrial products 
high, conditions favor the factory system. Athens and the cities 
of the Saronic Gulf generally were the first to seize the oppor- 
tunity. Cloth and clothing, leather and metals, lent themselves 
best to factory exploitation. That a capitalist like Pasion should 
have a factory was a matter of course. Throughout Greece 
house industry was yielding to production by large aggregations 
of artisan slaves, and as a natural result both society and poli- 
tics, especially in Attica, were becoming more and more com- 
mercialized. Wealth was steadily abandoning the land for in- 
dustry and commerce. It was beginning, as in Pasion’s case, 
and later in Phormio’s, to command citizenship. Country folk 
had begun to crowd to the cities. There was acute poverty, 
but there were great prizes for the fortunate. All sorts of spec- 
ulative schemes were hatching in men’s minds,—for instance, an 
insurance bureau against runaway slaves. Even then some 
spoke of war as a capitalistic enterprise, and the sturdy virtues 
of the middle class were slowly disappearing from both the mar- 
ket-place and council hall. Yet it was still financially a day of 
very small things. The greatest Athenian luxury would have 
seemed almost frugality to the Romans of the later Republic. 
The average annual income of an Attic citizen-family can hardly 
have been more than 750 drachmas, about a thirteenth of what 
Phormio was to pay for his lease. Relatively to the national 
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wealth, or to the Athenian budget, Pasion’s personal estate 
might rank with that of a leading international banker to-day. 

Pasion did not long survive the surrender of the business that 
was his life’s monument. As he felt the end approaching he 
made a will. The estate was not to be divided till the younger 
son, Pasicles, came of age. Phormio was to be one of his guardians 
and was to marry Pasion’s widow, Archippe, who was to receive 
an ample dowry. Some such provision seems to have been quite 
the rule in the mercantile community. A servile origin was for 
them no barrier to a matrimonial alliance where property interests 
were to be safe-guarded. As Demosthenes says frankly, they 
owed their citizenship to their wealth and business success, and 
‘“‘*having made more money than their fellows, they find it essential 
to preserve that advantage.’’ 

Soon after making this will Pasion died, apparently in 370, 
just a generation after the vanishing of the mirage of Mediter- 
ranean power that had lured the Athenians to Syracuse and 
Egospotami. In 368 the faithful clerk married the widow. He 
also became one of the guardians of Pasicles and thus responsi- 
able for the conservation of the estate to which the other son, 
Apollodorus, was, as Demosthenes says, ‘“‘helping himself’ 
generously. So in the interest of family peace a preliminary 
division was made. Then after eight years, when Pasicles had 
come of age, Phormio gave up his lease of bank and factory, 
started a bank of his own, and, as what he might have thought 
a final precaution, took a formal release from all liability toward 
the brothers. Apollodorus took the factory, leaving Pasicles the 
bank. The return from the bank was nearly twice as great, but 
in the orator’s opinion the choice of Apollodorus was wise, ‘for 
a munitions factory,’’ he says, ‘‘is a property without risk, where- 
as a bank is a business yielding precarious revenue from other 
people’s money.’’ In any case, a bank would have taken more time 
and care to manage than Apollodorus seems to have been disposed 
at this time to give to any serious pursuit. 

So the matter rested until in 360, Apollodorus, being then in 
much need of money, largely from no fault of his own, as will 
appear presently, set up a claim to property which he alleged 
was kept from him by Phormio. His mother, Archippe, who 
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might have been an inconvenient witness for him, had recently 
died. But apparently he had some color of justice on his side. 
For, after the matter had been submitted to an arbitrator, 
Phormio says that he ‘‘made a present’ to Apollodorus of half 
a talent and took another formal release. For a young man with 
the tastes and some of the ambitions of an Alcibiades the 
opportunities to spend money in Athens must have been quite 
great even after the disastrous close of the Peloponnesian War, 
for when Apollodorus made this claim he seems already to have 
received from Pasion’s estate some forty talents of income. He 
had also retained, we are told, more than half of twenty talents of 
debts to the estate that had been collected by his efforts and had 
borrowed beside 15,600 drachmas from the bank. The manage- 
ment of the factory was apparently proving irksome to him, for 
he joined presently with Pasicles in leasing it and the bank, that 
is ‘‘the deposits and the profits from them,’’ to Zeno and Company. 
Pasicles, it would seem, now became associated with Phormio 
in his independent banking venture. 

Archippe, successively the wife of Pasion and of Phormio, had 
a considerable independent estate. She owned a house inven- 
toried at 10,000 drachmas and had other investments amounting 
to 12,000, beside slaves and jewelry. She had had two children 
by each marriage and to each child she left 2,000 drachmas. 
Apollodorus had claimed, among other things, a full quarter of 
her estate, some 3,000 drachmas more, and it is of just this sum 
that Phormio’s ‘‘present’’ consisted. It was not till eighteen 
years later that Apollodorus set up a claim against Phormio 
based on the eleven talents of mortgage money to which Pasion 
had kept the title when he gave Phormio his note. This note 
would in normal course have been cancelled as the mortgages 
were discharged, but Apollodorus said the note was for bank 
stock which Phormio had fraudulently appropriated after Pasion’s 
death. He may possibly have believed it, for his step-father was 
antipathetic to him and he had been soured by bitter experiences 
in public life. In any case Phormio thought it worth while to 
retain Demosthenes, and the orator wrote for him so telling a 
defence that Apollodorus himself says the jurors would not even 
listen to his plea, and as he did not get a sixth part of their 
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votes, he was, by Athenian law, liable for a sixth part of what 
he had claimed, in this case 20,000 drachmas. But this does 
not imply that he paid it. A litigant was not so soon brought 
to the end of his resources of evasion and delay. 

The speech of Demosthenes to which reference has just been 
made gives some interesting glimpses of Athenian business 
methods in the early fourth century. Apollodorus had, it seems, 
made the stock accusation that Pasion’s papers had been de- 
stroyed. He had said this was done by Archippe at Phormio’s 
instigation. But, replies Demosthenes, ‘‘Who would have parti- 
tioned his property without leaving schedules to fix the amount 
of the estate?’’ Indeed it was on these very papers that Apollo- 
dorus had based repeated suits for “‘money owed to my father 
at his death, as appears by my father’s papers.’’ Demosthenes 
further entrenches his client behind a five years’ statute of limi- 
tations, said todate from Solon. Incidentally we learn that in- 
vesting depositors’ money in mortgages and other not readily 
liquidable investments had the same results then as now. To 
lose this suit might, it is said, cost Phormio his whole estate by 
causing a run on his bank. That had been the experience of 
other bankers. ‘‘When they had to pay what they owed they 
lost all their property.’’ The lack of paper money, or of some 
currently acceptable tokens of exchange, not only seriously 
hampered the development of trade but exposed bankers to pe- 
culiar dangers in the use of their funds. Indeed it is stated, 
possibly with an advocate’s exaggeration, that ‘‘all the other 
bankers, though paying no rental and working on their own ac- 
count, have failed,’’ while Phormio, more cautious, had acquired 
such credit that in time of public emergency, he had been able 
to advance to the State more money than he, or anyone else at 
Athens, possessed. ‘His credit doubles, and more than doubles 
his resources,’ observes Demosthenes, the most distinguished 
statesman of his time, thus frankly declaring the value of 
bankers to the State. The Athenian public had recognized his 
services by a grant of full citizenship in 361, the year before 
Archippe’s death, and only two years after, on Pasicles coming 
of age, he had set up an independent bank. 

The recklessness of personal abuse, that was a blemish alike 
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of the Athenian bar and platform, is curiously illustrated in a 
speech by Apollodorus against a certain Stephanus, whom he 
accuses of perjury in this connection. Apollodorus now claims 
to have been outraged from the first by Phormio’s conduct and 
his marriage. He had sought to withdraw his capital from the 
bank, and Phormio in consequence had forged both lease and 
will. As for the quit-claim he was said to have given Phormio, 
“‘Who,”’ he says, ‘‘would be so witless as to give a release before 
witnesses so as to make the clearance secure for the man with 
whom he left on deposit the agreements, will, and all the rest 
about which he gave the release?’’—a curious illustration of the 
mutual and often all too justifiable distrust that was the canker 
of Greek commercial life. The accused witness was a distant 
connection by marriage, and there is a tacit assumption that 
under other conditions his perjury might be expected and con- 
doned. Stephanus, if one may trust his opponent, had long 
made his living by helping bankers in dubious affairs. He had 
“hovered around” Aristolochus until he failed, and then, curry- 
ing favor with Phormio, had sailed in his interest to Byzantium 
to plead against certain Carthaginians for the release of some of 
Phormio’s ships that were detained there. Athenian jurors, 
urges Apollodorus, should not let such a man escape. In mak- 
ing his money out of banking he evades taxation and stated 
public services. Let them punish in him the tax-dodgers and 
the exploiters of distress. Stephanus, says Apollodorus, de- 
serves no mercy, for he has shown none to debtors, and even 
drove his own mother out of house and home. As for Pasicles, 
now a witness against him, Apollodorus professes to believe that 
he is but half his brother and a son of Phormio, who is himself a 
compendium of all the vices, and as an aggravation of his 
offences, speaks bad Greek. It does not trouble the speaker 
that he had on other occasions highly commended Phormio and 
had claimed to have enjoyed his mother’s peculiar affection. 

If we knew of Pasion’s elder son only what the speeches that 
grew out of this “strike” suit against his step-father reveal, we 
should get a very unpleasant and probably not wholly just im- 
pression of one whose life seems full of strange contradictions. 
Happily we have record of him also in connection with five 
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other law suits as his father’s heir, and in six more of a semi- 
public character arising in part out of his services to the State as 
a naval commander and in part out of political animosities and 
his sympathy with the policies of Demosthenes. Eight speeches, 
written and presumably delivered by him, are preserved among 
the orations of Demosthenes. The earliest dates from 369, the 
year following his father’s death, the last cannot have been 
spoken before 343, and may well be considerably later. These 
speeches, read in order, show, says the German critic Schefer, ‘ 
“a well-educated son, falling into ever deepening decay, not of 
fortune alone, but of mind and heart.” This is perhaps too 
severe; certainly it does not take account of important ex- 
tenuating circumstances. The naval duties to which he was 
called in 368, and again in 362, brought out many engaging 
qualities. It was his eagerness to excel in public services that 
involved him in the pecuniary embarrassments that brought out 
the baser side of his nature and possibly of his heredity. Pasion’s 
manners may not have been ingratiating. Apollodorus knew 
well that his own were not. “In face, gait, voice,”’ he tells one 
jury, “I do not reckon myself among the happily endowed by 
nature, for in matters where I may offend others with no gain to 
myself I am often lacking, but in so far as I am moderate in 
outlay for personal gratification men must find my manner of 
life much more respectable than that of Phormio and his kind.” 
This was said in 350, ten years after Archippe’s death. Pasicles 
was then again associated in business with Phormio. Y 

The financial troubles of Apollodorus began with his first 
term of naval service. He had been allotted in 368 a trierarchy, 
that is, the duty of fitting out and manning a ship of war for a 
specified service, and had borrowed money on chattel mortgage 
for that occasion. From 362 to 360 he was similarly engaged, 
and his difficulties were due by no means solely or chiefly to 
faults of his own. He showed himself in these years a man of 
restless energy and patriotic ambition, a typically generous- 
spirited young Athenian, careless in spending the money he had 
inherited, if only he could buy with it distinction, and chafing 
under the ineptitudes of a democratic naval regime. Athens 
had always been a prominent and, for long periods, the chief 
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naval power in that part of the world, but the financing of its 
naval affairs had been ever haphazard and wasteful, though it 
was popular because it seemed to relieve the middle and lower 
classes of their reasonable share in a national burden. 

When Apollodorus had been selected a trierarch in 362, he 
had taken nothing from the common stock for his ship, but had 
fitted it out wholly at his own expense, and had made it one of 
the best equipped in the fleet. The State had voted him a crew, 
but the few that presented themselves were as a rule incapable. 
So, in his zeal for the service, he had dismissed these, hypothe- 
cated his estate, and by gifts and advances of pay had secured 
choice men for his crew. He had hired the best rowers, too, 
and had not got from his fellow-wardsmen, who should have 
shared the burden, the help that was his due. It was the part 
of the State to pay the crew, who provided their own food. But 
his troops received no pay for eight months. So he had to feed 
them, and as his ship proved the fastest he had also to bear the 
incidental expenses of a dispatch carrier. He had even to hire 
a new crew, and had further mortgaged his property on that 
account. His exertions in the common cause had been recog- 
nized at a public dinner. But the term of his service expired, 
and no pay came for his men or a successor for the command. 
Then the second crew began to desert, seeing, he says, ‘“‘my 
lack of funds, the neglect of the city, the failure of the allies, the 
faithlessness of the generals.’’ So he borrowed yet a third time 
and sent his captain to Lampsacus to hire sailors, with letters to 
former correspondents of his father there. He was, however, 
still detained on pretexts, and, when the successor at last ar- 
rived, was mocked for his pains. His account of advances was 
not accepted. He had been too extravagant, it was said, and 
had demoralized the crew. His successor had brought subtle 
influences to bear on the commander-in-chief, so he got no help 
in that quarter, but rather was, as he thought, deliberately de- 
tailed for dangerous service. It is hardly possible to imagine 
conditions more directly inviting disaster, discontent, and mutiny 
than those that prevailed in this and other Athenian fleets, with 
sailors unpaid and unfed and officers exploiting or exploited. 
‘‘Our complaints are private, the injuries are public,” Apollo- 
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dorus justly exclaims at the opening of his speech, and he ends 
with the observation, “in this way neither the city nor its allies 
gets the business done.”’ 

The recourse of Apollodorus in these straits was to corre- 
spondents of his father at Tenedos. His successor had refused 
“to lend a bit” on the ship’s furnishings, but nine years after 
Pasion’s death his son could borrow on his good name enough 
to satisfy his sailors’ necessities. So he got home at last to find 
his wife ill and his mother at death’s door. He sought damages 
in the courts, with what result is not known. He seems to have 
been grievously wronged, and for some reason, not now discov- 
erable, to have conceived a grudge against Phormio. The case 
against Polycles, his successor in command, was three years in 
coming to trial. It illustrates the really grotesque ineptitude of 
military financial management in the old democracies, but the 
picture it affords of the emulous and ambitious young officer is 
not unengaging. 

Even then Apollodorus was an experienced litigant, as was 
perhaps inevitable in an heir of Pasion, and it is through these 
other suits that we learn most about Athenian banking. First 
came his defence of the estate against the claim of Callippus for 
the payment to him of a deposit of 1,640 drachmas made by a 
certain Lycon of Heracleia when he was at Athens preparing 
to sail to Libya. Lycon had been attacked by pirates on the 
voyage and died of his wounds at Argos. On hearing this, ac- 
cording to Apollodorus, “immediately this Callippus comes to 
the bank, asking if they know Lycon the Heracleian. This 
Phormio here answered that he knew him. ‘For he banks with 
us,’ said Phormio. ‘But why do you ask?’ ‘Why,’ said he, 
‘T'll tell you. He’s dead and I’m Heracleian consul. I want 
you to show me the accounts, so that I may learn if he left any 
money. For it is my business to look out for all Heracleian 
affairs.’’’ Phormio assenting, Callippus “took the account book, 
read it himself and no one else, and seeing entered there: ‘Ly- 
con of Heracleia, 1,640. Can be paid to Cephisiades. Archi- 
biades the Lamptrian will introduce him,’ he went quietly 
away, and for more than five months said not another word 
about it.” For, as Apollodorus explains, “all bankers are accus- 
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tomed, when any depositor orders them to pay anyone on his 
account to write first the name of the depositor and then the 
sum of money and then ‘to be paid to so-and-so,’ and if they 
know by sight the man to whom they are to make payment that 
is all, but if they don’t know him they write beside his name 
who is to introduce him and to indicate the one to whom the 
money is to be paid.” In this case a second Athenian had also 
been summoned to witness the deposit. Phormio, who was then 
Pasion’s cashier, refused to give the money to Callippus. Five 
months later Cephisiades, conforming to the stipulations, re- 
ceived the money. Some time after, for the leisureliness of 
Athenian business is always conspicuous, Callippus met Pasion 
on ’change and told him that Lycon had left no heirs at home, 
and that he had bequeathed his property in Argos to the Hera- 
cleian consul there; that he himself ought to have the property 
at Athens; that Cephisiades should be notified of the claim, and 
that, if he already had been paid, repayment should be de- 
manded of him by Pasion. To this the banker naturally de- 
murred. He would tell Cephisiades what Callippus has said, but 
the consul must deal with the friends of Lycon himself. Noth- 
ing comes of this. Three more years pass. Pasion had become 
feeble, hardly gets ‘“‘up-town’”’ any more. Callippus thinks it a 
good time to sue. Arbitrators are appointed. There are nego- 
tiations, but no decision. Pasion dies and Apollodorus inherits 
the suit. Again there is arbitration with a disputed decision, 
and so the matter gets at last into court. The point of probate 
law involved is of much interest, but we shall never hear the 
other side or know the decision. 

Apollodorus was then still on good terms with Phormio, for 
he speaks to the jurors of his step-father with very high regard. 
But his suit against Nicostratus, not much later, was the direct 
outcome of a grudge against the banker, who, as he evidently 
believed, had been in collusion with Nicostratus to defraud him. 
Apollodorus had advanced money to ransom Nicostratus, a 
friend of his boyhood, from pirates. He had mortgaged at six- 
teen per cent for that purpose an apartment house he had in- 
herited. He was out of funds at the time, he tells the jurors, 
because he had become ‘estranged from Phormio and had been 
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deprived by him of the estate my father left.” Nicostratus, to 
escape repayment of this loan, had accepted with alacrity the 
invitation to chicanery offered by Athenian procedure, and mak- 
ing, as Apollodorus thought, common cause with Phormio had 
opposed factitious opposition to the prosecution of his other 
claims. It is to its exhibition of Athenian joy in litigation for 
its own sake that this case owes its chief interest. 

A little before Apollodorus went on his second term of naval 
command he sued the distinguished Athenian general Timotheus 
to recover money charged to him on the books of the bank. The 
suit is of peculiar interest, for it shows the quite intimate relations 
of high finance with the “political brigadiers” of days when 
every general was a politician and every politician might be called 
upon to be a general. A man of great influence and even wealth, 
then, as now, might find himself in passing embarrassment from 
which he would not care to seek relief by a recorded mortgage. 
Timotheus, in such a case, would borrow from Pasion, somewhat 
as Cesar, in his upstart years, did from Crassus, without witnesses 
or other security than his prospects, his influence being an es- 
sential part of the consideration. ‘‘ My father,”’ says Apollodorus, 
“cared more to serve Timotheus in his necessity than for any 
money profit.” But he did want his money some time. His 
requests for repayment were met, his son says, with evasion and 
delay and several claims were unsettled at his death. In pre- 
senting the case Apollodorus gives us a little picture of how 
business was done in the Pirzus of the 370’s. Timotheus was 
going to sail next day on his military venture. ‘Meeting my 
father at the port,’’ says Apollodorus, ‘“‘he asked him for a loan of 
1,351 drachmas and 2 obols, which he said he still lacked, and 
asked that the money be given to his steward, Antimachus, who 
at that time managed all his affairs. Timotheus borrowed the 
money from my father,’’ Apollodorus reiterates, “telling him to 
pay it to Antimachus, but the one who got the cash at the bank 
from Phormio” [it would have weighed about as much as $250 
in American silver coin] ‘(was Autonomus, the secretary of 
Antimachus during all that period. When the money was handed 
over, Timotheus, since he had asked for it, was charged with it 
on the books, and there was a memorandum made of the person 
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to whom he had asked it be given, Antimachus, and of Autonomus, 
whom he had sent to the bank to fetch it.’’ 

Fickle fortune afterward brought Timotheus out of favor with 
the Athenian populace. He was removed from command; the 
steward Antimachus was condemned to death and his property 
confiscated. This had long been a popular device for raising 
money, leading of course to the progressive impoverishment of 
the State. Timotheus’s defence was that Antimachus owed the 
money, not he, and that Pasion’s recourse should have been to 
the sequestrators of his confiscated estate. To this Apollodorus 
answers that the very fact that Pasion made no such claim proves 
it did not exist. ‘‘Pasion,’’ he says, ‘“‘was, as you all knew, not 
the man to claim confiscated property unjustly, but rather spent 
gladly of his own at your bidding.”’ And he adds the luminous 
suggestion that it would have been very easy for Pasion to have 
put through any claim he cared to make, for the sequestrator 
“was well disposed to Pasion, so there was nothing to hinder.” 
It was inevitable that ‘“‘graft’’ should attend party vengeance in 
the maladministration of Athenian public finance. 

Some time later Timotheus was again in financial straits. His 
estate was encumbered, his lands mortgaged to cover his military 
expenses, most of which were properly a public charge. While 
on campaign he had been obliged, through failure of the authori- 
ties at home to send supplies, to borrow from certain Bceotian 
captains money for the pay and food of allied crews, and to meet 
this debt, which it would have been politically inconvenient to 
own, he had recourse again to Pasion. So the banker, according 
to Apollodorus, taking one of the creditors to the bank, told 
Phormio, his factotum, ‘to pay him 1,000 drachmas and charge it 
to Timotheus.”” To prove this transaction Apollodorus summons 
Phormio and the creditor’s steward. The defence of Timotheus 
is that he had borrowed on a pledge of some ore and that he 
could not be held liable for Pasion’s payment. An arbitrator 
had apparently regarded this as a valid defence. How the jury 
decided is not known, but the case exhibits a conduct of Athenian 
military affairs that beckoned to disaster. 

The third claim of Pasion’s estate against Timotheus was of a 
more domestic character. Some of the general’s friends had 
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come to Athens to testify in his behalf at his impeachment and 
were being entertained at his house. Scanty furnishings were 
quite the rule at Athens and the host was fain to borrow from 
Pasion some household necessities, two silver cups and a hundred 
drachmas of ready money. The furnishings were returned but 
not the cups. Pasion did not ask for the money. Some time later 
Timotheus arranged with one Philondas to bring him a ship-load 
of timber for his new house from Macedonia. He expected not 
to be in Athens when it would arrive and so introduced Philondas 
to Pasion, who in due time paid him the freight and charged it to 
Timotheus. Presently it turned out that the cups which had 
been lent and not returned were not Pasion’s at all but had been 
left with him for safe-storage by one Timosthenes. The error 
was discovered when he came to reclaim his property. He was 
then indemnified for the loss according to the registered weight 
and this sum was also charged to Timotheus’s lengthening ac- 
count. As witnesses of this, Apollodorus offers, in addition to 
Phormio, his own brother Pasicles. For Pasion, he says, ‘‘when 
he was ill told my brother and me each debt that was due him 
and from whom and on what terms the money was taken.”’ These 
things were also matter of record, however, and of a record whose 
accuracy was counted above question. For Timotheus himself 
had asked, at the arbitration, that the bank’s books be produced 
and that he be given a copy. ‘He sent Phrasiaris to the bank, 
and I,” says Apollodorus, ‘‘fetching the books gave the account 
to Phrasiaris to examine and to copy out what was owed.” 
Timotheus’s defence here was that the debits had been entered 
when he was absent from Athens. ‘I want,” says Apollodorus 
to the jurors, “to tell you in detail about that so that you may 
understand how bankers’ accounts are kept. He introduced 
Philondas to my father in the month Thargelion, when Asteius 
was Archon and he was setting out to join the Persian king. 
The next year, when Alkisthenes was Archon, Philondas came 
bringing the lumber from Macedonia and collected the freight 
charges from my father while Timotheus was with the King. 
They entered his name as debtor when they paid the money, not 
when Timotheus, at home, introduced Philondas to my father. 
For when he introduced him the lumber had not come but 
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Philondas was going to sail for it, and when he brought the 
lumber Timotheus was abroad. Philondas collected the freight 
and the lumber was stored on Timotheus’s lot in the Piraeus.” 
Similarly, he continues, the charge for the cups was made, not 
when Timotheus borrowed them, but when Pasion had to pay 
for them. Pasion, he explains, had not asked their immediate 
return, because Timotheus owed him so much beside and because 
he trusted him. Apollodorus did not, however. He had refused 
to allow the general to “swear off” the debts, for he had found 
him “often an obvious perjurer in public and private affairs.” 
Indeed, Timotheus “would not even keep his hands off sacred 
things for his covetousness.”’ 

Plutarch, in his Life of Demosthenes, says Timotheus lost his 
case. Nothing is said about interest. Possibly this was dis- 
counted in advance, as was certainly the practice among the 
money-lenders. More probably the consideration was political. 

One more glimpse we get of Apollodorus and one more of 
Pasicles and of Phormio before the House of Pasion passes into 
oblivion. Apollodorus had suffered for an ill-timed effort to 
divert to the national defence a part of the money Athens was 
accustomed to spend on public amusement. To propose such 
a thing had been made by the demagogues a statutory offense. 
It was not till quite too late that Demosthenes secured from the 
thoroughly frightened populace a provision very similar to that 
for which it had imposed, apparently in 349, the huge fine of 
fifteen talents on Pasion’s son. On second thought the fine was 
reduced to one talent, but even this was, he declares, a third 
part of his estate. He paid it, however, and with a persistence 
characteristic of Athenian politics, set about squaring accounts 
with one Stephanus, the immediate author of his discomfiture, 
who was a low follower of the demagogue Eubulus, the “peace- 
at-almost-any-price”’ leader of his time. Possibly he may have 
been the same Stephanus who went with Aéschines on his em- 
bassy to Philip of Macedon in 346. 

It was not till 343 that Apollodorus saw, in the passing un- 
popularity of the pacifist party, his opportunity to get quits with 
Stephanus. He did it by bringing charges against Nezra, 
whom Stephanus claimed as his wife, while Apollodorus under- 
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took to show that she could not be that in law, because she was 
no citizen, and disreputable as well. Condemnation would have 
involved slavery for her, loss of civil rights for the children, and 
a fine for Stephanus. The result is unknown. Accuser and de- 
fendant vanish alike from the scene. 

The last appearance of Phormio and Pasicles can hardly be 
placed more than three years later. A new law of naval com- 
mands, made necessary by the foreign policy of Demosthenes, 
had been adopted in 340. Phormio and Pasicles seem to have 
sought relief from some part of the very onerous duties imposed 
by this measure on men of property, and in a suit that arose in 
consequence two orations against Pasicles were composed by 
the professional speech-writer Hyperides. Nothing more than 
this is known of the suit or of its outcome, but it is pleasant to 
find that the guardian and the ward of thirty years before were 
in accord and presumable partnership to the last. And so the 
curtain falls on the House of Pasion. 


BENJAMIN W. WELLS. 
New York City. 




















GAMES 


It appears from Herodotus the Halicarnassian that Cyrus the 
Persian was on the whole a gentleman, and that Croesus the 
Lydian, was technically speaking, ‘‘a character’’; so that to call 
a man a Croesus and mean nothing but his riches is to neglect 
the better parts of Croesus, namely his wit and humanity, as 
well as the interesting precipitancy of his fortunes. Furthermore 
it appears that the Lydians were an engaging and peculiar peo- 
ple; for when in the days of Atys, the son of Manes, there was 
great scarcity through the whole land of Lydia, they bore the 
affliction patiently until, finding it did not pass away, they set 
themselves to devise remedies. Various expedients were dis- 
covered, such as dice, hucklebones, and handball; and many 
games were invented, except tables, which they do not claim as 
their own. At last this method in the treatment of famine was 
adopted; namely, to engage in games on one day so entirely as 
not to feel any craving for food, and the next day to eat and 
abstain from games. In this manner they passed eighteen years. 
Yet the affliction continued, and eventually part of the people 
were obliged to emigrate. Would that they had emigrated to 
America! Fortunate Cyrus, so successful and yet a gentleman! 
Fortunate Croesus, so fallen and yet more interesting as a man 
than asa moral! Fortunate Lydians, practical yet unexpected, 
stoical yet with gaiety, lovers of games, sportsmen and good 
losers, who crowned their ill luck with laurel! 

But indeed the Lydians did not ‘‘invent’’ dice and huckle- 
bones and handball, any more than the Athenians invented trag- 
edy, however much by genius and subtle knowledge of the 
qualities of games they may have improved them. Games are 
not invented, but developed. The Elizabethan boy, who cried 
** Ducdame!”’ to call fools into a circle, proved the antiquity 
of his sport by the Latin of his invitation [duc ad me], and 
in my time of such pleasures that same taboo, or touch-and-im- 
munity, game was called ‘‘Kingsland,’’ which name in similar 
fashion harks back to the past. The king’s land is taboo 
ground. You step on it at your peril. It is occupied bya fleet- 
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footed infection, who cannot go out of it but who invites you 
inside to disaster, who is bewitched and will pass the bad ‘‘med- 
icine’ or virulent bacilli on to you if he can. 

Games are growths. And like all growths they admit of classi- 
fication, and are subject to the laws and influences of evolution. 
They have their orders, families, and species, their conservation 
and variation of type. The variations are often new and arise 
within our own memories and observations, but the species are 
generally old, and the orders prehistoric. 

Morley’s Universal Library is a useful collection, but Henry 
Morley was a slovenly editor. In the ‘‘Popular Songs of Ire- 
land’’ of that collection, in the prefatory note to ‘‘The Victori- 
ous Goalers,’’ it is said that ‘‘Hurling, or Goal, a favorite Irish 
game, which has been called by Mr. Arthur Young ‘the 
cricket of savages,’ resembles the Scotch game of golf’’ ; whereas 
the description following shows that ‘“‘hurling, or goal,’’ has 
no resemblance to either cricket or golf, except that in all three 
one hits a ball with a stick. ‘‘Hurling, or goal,’’ is the game 
which the American boy calls shinny, which game, regulated and 
ordered, and played on smooth lawn, or ice, or roller rink, be- 
comes hockey; or on horseback, polo. Lacrosse is the same game 
in principle, the ball being thrown with a net instead of driven 
with a mallet. Football, basket-ball, and push-ball (but not 
baseball) are the same game, with the differences that arise from 
a different kind of ball, large and inflated instead of small and 
solid, differently propelled. The essential is the same. But 
golf belongs to the same family as croquet; the holes correspond 
to the wickets, and the last hole to the stake. A third game 
family includes bowling, quoits, shuffle-board, and curling, also 
collaterally ringtoss, and even marbles and ‘“‘nigger baby.’’ 
Cricket — and baseball more distantly — seems related to duck- 
on-the-rock, constituting a fourth game family. 

The principle of the shinny family consists in having two 
groups of contestants trying to drive a ball or puck through or 
over one or two opposing goals or lines. The principle of the 
quoit or shuffle-board family is throwing or propelling something 
ata mark from a fixed position or distance, and so it is connected 
with all target shooting. Indeed, the shinny type includes a 
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kind of target shooting, but it is dynamic, a contest of speed, 
shifting and kaleidoscopic, while the quoit or target family is 
static and deliberate. The latter relates back rather to hunting, 
the former to war. The principle of duck-on-the-rock, cricket, 
**two-old-cat,’’ and baseball is that, when the ball is struck or 
the duck knocked off, you run for the base, wicket, or refuge, and 
are caught if the ball arrives, or the duck is replaced and yourself 
touched, before you arrive. Even in baseball you have to be 
touched to be ‘‘ out’’ unless you are ‘‘ forced off.’’ These are 
touch-immunity-and-refuge games, and so connected with ‘‘tag’’ 
and ‘‘Kingsland.’’ The immunity is a species of taboo. 

“Counting out rhymes’’ are echoes of old incantations for the 
determination of guilt, or where a victim was needed. Each 
child on whom the last syllable falls of — 

Eeny meeny miny mo, 

Cracky feeny finy fo, 

Rip jip ban jo,— 
or whatever the variant,—is set free; and when all but one have 
been freed, this one, at whom fortune has pointed her relentless 
finger, is ‘‘it."’ To be ‘‘it’’ in the game that follows is generally 
an unenviable distinction, from which the victim makes all effort 
to escape by touching someone else and passing on the infection 
of his ill luck. In Madagascar the word for ‘‘it’’ is ‘‘boca,’’ 
which means “‘ leper.’’ 

Fortune dwells in the region of the incalculable and loses her 
divinity whenever her mystery is penetrated. The ‘“‘ eeny 
meeny’’ formula contains twelve words or counts, and its ap- 
peal to fortune would seem specious, and the victim easily pre- 
determinable by the counter. But to any tribe which could not 
count, the mystery would be as impregnable as death; and indeed 
it does not come to my recollections of childhood that we ever 
attempted to violate the sanctity of chance, or that such a possi- 
bility ever occurred to us, although to count twelve must have 
been well within our capacities. 

The great family of ‘‘luck’’ games — dice and roulette, guess- 
ing games, luck and calculation games with fingers (mora) or 
shuffled cards — have always been the gambling games par excel- 
lence. As to why men will bet more readily on chance than on 
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strength and skill, it may be—it was Mrs. Battle’s opinion—that 
an unemphasized issue of chance is felt to lack value and weight. 
The issue of strength and skill may be sufficient in itself, but 
roulette or rouge-et-noir without stakes is Fortune weighing 
‘the picture of nothing’’ in her scales. When important ques- 
tions of life or death were determined by drawing lots, when the 
decision was supposed to be made by superhuman powers, and 
the auguries and omens were messages from the gods, the stakes 
were heavy and the situation impressive. When a penny is 
tossed for the right to choose first, that right is the stake. But 
drawing lots or tossing pennies asa game is a savorless game if 
it ends there. 

The analysis of ‘‘luck’’ and ‘‘immunity’’ takes us into a 
world of ideas, strange yet interwoven with the substance of our 
most familiar feelings; into the haunted twilight land of half- 
awakened consciousness, where there is no line drawn between 
natural and supernatural, matter and spirit, man and beast, or 
death and life; where an ‘‘evil eye’’ is as poisonous as a ser- 
pent’s fang, and the invisible fear as vivid as the spear of the foe. 

How much the infection and contagion of disease, the travel. 
ling pest and spreading epidemic, may have had to do by analogy 
with the conveyability of all evil and good, is a speculative ques- 
tion. Primitive man could see that disease often appeared to 
pass from one person to another. Two analogous facts are like 
positive and negative poles, brought near enough together for 
the electric imagination to jump the space between and pronounce 
them related if not the same. To the primitive mind likeness 
implies, if not identity, at least an influential relation. If you 
make a wax image of a man and melt it, he will be melted too; 
either because the image and the man are somehow the same, or 
because the resemblance is somehow a bond. In an animistic 
atmosphere, being infected and being bewitched are naturally the 
same conceptions. If aman steps on forbidden ground and is 
afterwards gored by a buffalo, or drinks of a stream and has a 
fever, it is the same sort of thing. Something invisible but real 
has passed into or been attached tohim. A touch may kill or 
cure. A touch may get rid of ill luck by passing it on to an- 
other party. A formula of words may give a man indigestion, 
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or cause his dog to run away. Our own feelings toward bless- 
ings and curses, good wishes and bad wishes, probably contain in 
their complex compositions some elements born of a time when 
evil and good were conceived of as attachable and detachable 
commodities. Every object was animate and capable of effective 
enmity or friendship, capable of giving out a beneficial or inju- 
rious something called good or ill luck; possibly a spirit that 
could separate itself from the material and follow far, as the 
spirit of man goes forth and travels in his dreams; possibly 
something like the smell of garlic which clings to the hand per- 
sistently, but from which one may be purified, if he knows how. 
Whoever is contaminated by “‘it,’’ is ‘‘it.”’ His business is to get 
rid of ‘‘ it,’’ and be it no more, and take every precaution not to 
catch the slippery something again. For “‘it’’ is usually evil; 
at least, one accepts a good thing and thinks no more about it, 
but an evil thing cannot be forgotten while it lasts. Most magic 
is protective, because a good ‘‘ it’’ is hardly noticeable. 

If a whole tribe seemed infected, it might be possible to col- 
lect and deposit all the ‘‘ itness’’ in one person, man or beast; 
and kill, or drive him out into the wilderness, to carry with him 
all the ‘‘itness’’ of the tribe. This was the sacrifice or scape- 
goat, the one who bore the ills of all, the most pathetic figure in 
the dark backward and abysm of humanity. ‘‘Itness’’ was a 
very ticklish thing, and a man or community could not be too 
careful about it. It might be violent or mild. It might be 
cumulative or it might not. The man who bore the ills of all 
was somehow both holy and accursed, both reverenced and then 
outcast, both respected and kept away from. He was “ it.”’ 

Among savages the winners of a ‘‘tug of war’’ win good for- 
tune for those they represent ; and semi-civilized Moors, Hindoos, 
and Philippinos tug for more than the bubble of reputation. 
Where easternly winds are rainy, the success of those who tug 
to the East brings rain. Some tribes tug by sexes for a success- 
ful harvest. Wherever ‘‘sacred games’’ of contest are held by a 
community, it would seem safe to assume that the one side rep- 
resented good fortune and the other ill fortune. But the assump- 
tion is not altogether safe. 

Generation after generation of schoolboys plodding through 
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Virgil have paused, with a flicker of interest, to wonder at the 
funeral games in honor of the dead, and to think it a peculiar 
kind of funeral,—attractive but peculiar. What has a horse race 
to do with an obsequy? How isa boxing match an honor to the 
dead? 

Such funeral customs are common with contemporary savages, 
as well as with the Greeks and Romans, and even occur among 
European peasants of to-day. Frazer gives pages of instances, 
but is tentative in theory. Were funeral games originally con- 
tests to determine inheritance? The Eleusinian Games were a 
harvest festival to Demeter and Persephone. Were they contests 
for good luck, like the ‘‘tug of war’’? Probably the Olympian 
Games were commemorative in origin. But why games? The 
‘*Games’’ were religious celebrations which sometimes devel- 
oped or degenerated into ‘‘ Fairs.’’ Hence horse races at 
‘*Fairs.’’ But games are exciting, entertaining, and suitable to 
‘‘ Fairs’’; possibly they determine good or ill luck; but how do 
they honor the dead? At any rate, it was once widely believed 
that, if you want to show respect to the memory of one lately 
distinguished, you may make speeches or put up a monument, 
but the altogether right thing to do is to hold series of races 
and prize fights. 

Races and stationary target games and their derivatives are 
perhaps mainly of hunting origin; and all the shinny and football 
family, as well as boxing and tugging, seem modifications of 
weaponed war. That they once were also symbols of hunting 
and war, more or less ceremonial and ritualistic, is suggested by 
what has appeared regarding ‘‘ sacred games.’’ The strange 
power of a resemblance over the primitive imagination—the 
belief that likeness is a controlling relation approaching identity, 
that a symbol or imitation somehow grips and drags after it the 
thing symbolized and imitated—may have much to do, not only 
with the power of symbols in our own mental processes, but also 
with the origin of all these regulated and imitative contests. If 
so,—while the Eleusinian Games were presumably good-luck 
contests before harvest,—the Olympian Games originally, and all 
funeral games in general, would seem to have been commemora- 
tive, because imitative, and hence powerfully related to the dead 
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warrior’s activities. That they sometimes involved a contest 
for his property is undeniable, but in so far as they were held in 
honor of the dead they referred to his prowess. Possibly they 
would benefit his ghost; possibly they would project prowess 
after him to his shadowy hunts and spirit battles. At any rate 
they seemed to our forefathers the best manner of saying be- 
side his grave: ‘‘He was a good hunter, swift with his feet. 
He was a mighty warrior, strong with his hands.”’ 


ARTHUR COLTON. 
New York City. 
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EDUARD MORIKE: A NEGLECTED 
GERMAN CLASSIC 


In the year 1838 the well-known firm of Cotta in Stuttgart 
published an unpretentious volume of poems, which were des- 
tined, however, to be immortal. There was nothing in them 
that could possibly have attracted the attention of their clamor- 
ous age. Neither social problems nor political oppression 
seemed to weigh upon the soul of their author. He was as un- 
pretentious as they—no warrior, no hero, no statesman, no 
philosopher, merely a poet. Such a virtue is recognized by 
few. One of this minority was a great critic, Friedrich Theodor 
Vischer, who lived to be among the small company assembled 
in 1875 about the poet’s grave to pay him their last tribute of 
love and esteem. He could only say that there was a small, 
quiet circle of readers who were refreshed and charmed by the 
“wonderful, bright and happy dreams”’ of the poet, and utter a 
prophecy that this circle would widen with the coming years. 
And Vischer’s prophecy has been fulfilled, slowly but surely. 
Men of taste have long since agreed that Eduard Morike was a 
genius. The people do him the honor of singing his songs while 
forgetting who wrote them; and his name, little known in 
America, is a rival of Heine’s for the second place in the lyric 
poetry of Germany. 

The external circumstances of Morike’s career are soon told. 
He was born in 1804 in Ludwigsburg, a town in Swabia. His 
ancestors, originally of noble stock, had experienced severe re- 
verses of fortune, suffered immersion into the working classes, 
and, several generations before the poet’s birth, risen from this 
wholesome baptism into the ease of middle life. His father was 
a physician in good standing, his mother of equal respectability. 
Her family claimed Luther among its ancestors. After the 
death of his father, in the boy’s thirteenth year, his mother 
moved to Stuttgart, the capital of Wiirtemberg. Moérike being 
of gentle, spiritual disposition, his mother decided he should 
preach ; the more obviously, as his education would then be at 
the expense of the State. He barely made his entrance exami- 
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nations to the seminary at Urach, a secularized convent in the 
Jura Mountains, where he continued his record as an indifferent 
student. In spite of the severe discipline, he and his friends 
enjoyed their school days, especially the fine mountain scenery 
about them. Of these impressions his verse is reminiscent — 
the sunned crags, ancient cloud-seats, the heavy forests, where 
noon scarcely shines through, and the shadows mingle with bal- 
samic sultriness. No lover of what he termed “ examinational 
sweat,” and sometimes careless of his deportment, he was none 
the less a general favorite with teachers and fellow-students; for 
besides being of a lovable disposition, he was a rare conversa- 
tionalist and a fine mimic, who entertained with abandon when 
the mood struck him. 

Four years in Urach (1818-22) and then four in the advanced 
seminary in Tiibingen completed his academic preparation. The 
theological courses in Tiibingen were behind the times. Morike 
left the very year the famous F. C. Baur entered the University 
faculty. The years spent in the pleasant Neckar town were, 
however, among the happiest of his life. There he made endur- 
ing friends, with whom he read Jean Paul, Goethe, Shakespeare, 
and the poets of German Romanticism. With them also he in- 
vented mythological places of unique charm. Here was born 
that strangest of heroes, the Sure-Man, and here localized and 
peopled the fair island of Orplid, to which are dedicated the 
classic lines of Weyla’s Song. 

In Tiibingen, likewise, the poet’s heart was stirred by a love 
affair which, surrounded as it was by an atmosphere of mystery 
and romance, left a deep impress upon his literary work. On 
a visit to Ludwigsburg he found serving in one of the taverns 
a beautiful girl, whose misfortune seemed the more interesting 
because of her refinement and education. The tavern-keeper 
had discovered her unconscious on the road and taken her into 
his protection. Maria Meyer—such was her name — exercised 
a peculiar charm over men, her natural beauty acquiring an 
exotic tinge from the disease of epilepsy, of which she was 
presumably a victim. Morike, like some of his friends, came 
under her spell so strongly that his final conviction of her in- 
fidelity nearly ruined his health. But he overcame the ill effects 
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of his experience by transmitting it into “song, the poet's second 
soul.” Thus were composed the Peregrina poems, among the 
finest in the German language. 

In a series of five members, of varying rhythm, the writer 
develops his theme. First, within the narrow compass of an 
eight-line stanza (otfava rima) he shows us Peregrina, i.e. the strange 
or foreign girl, in sombre beauty, with a smile extending to her 
lover “death in the cup of sin.”” We may understand these words 
as suggesting an apprehension of some mystery in her past. 
Then in a longer poem of free rhythmic movement and decided 
oriental coloring, the marriage feast is described. The third poem, 
likewise in unrhymed lines, opens with the fatal words: “ Des- 
olation entered the moonlit gardens of a once sacred love. I 
discovered longstanding deception. With tears, yet cruelly, I 
bade my slender, bewitching love depart from me. Alas! her 
head was bowed, for she loved me; but she went forth in silence, 
out into the gray world.’””’ From that moment on his heart is 
torn with remorse. He imagines her return to his door with true 
words of love and the old faith in her eyes. The fourth poem 
shows us how her image pursues him even in the midst of gay 
company, and leaves him no rest. A sonnet closes the cycle, 
and concentrates in its terse lines the whole force of the tragedy. 
He finds Peregrina again, poor, homeless, and forsaken, rejoicing 
in the storms of spring, with wild flowers in her hair. When he 
wishes to take her in his arms once more, she kisses him with 
mingled love and hate, and turns away from him forever into the 
night of insanity. 

At the age of twenty-two Morike left Tiibingen, with a small 
number, something over a dozen, of imperishable lyrics to his 
credit. The next year was one of importance in his life, for it 
brought him bitter experience in the loss of his dearest sister, 
and before its close he had resolved to give up his career in the 
Church. Many things led to this resolution on his part. With- 
out experience in the world, he imagined that his own work was 
subject to unusual hardships. Besides, he never learned to do 
things in order. Having to preach at stated intervals distracted 
him, leaving the fires of his genius to smoulder. He said the 
thought of Sunday stood before him like a ghost. Moreover, 
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skepticism was rife, and at this time more than any other Morike 
doubted his own orthodoxy. Interest in great dramatic plans, 
and the mistaken conviction of his powers in that direction 
estranged him from his work. Finally, a close friend of his, 
having just deserted the ministry for literature, urged Morike to 
follow his example. Against the will of his family the poet 
yielded to this advice. Prudently securing a temporary release 
from his curacy, he found employment as contributor to a Stuttgart 
publication at the fixed salary of six hundred florins a year. In 
a short time he discovered his present position to be worse than 
his former. He complained that his muse “had got consumption,” 
and he was now more eager to reénter the curacy than he had ; 
been to desert it. ‘It seemed as if scales had fallen from my . 
eyes. All those plans that so fill my heart I can pursue no- 
where in the world, such as the world is, with greater security 
and joy than in the garret of a Wiirtemberg rectorate. The devil 
take me if I am not in earnest.” With this remarkable as- 
severation the poet took refuge again in the bosom of the Church, 
where he remained henccforth with gradually subsiding pangs. 
He was no Prometheus. 

Now followed a long period of apprenticeship, due in part 
to distaste for his work, in part to the intrigues of one of his 
brothers against the government, but chiefly to his poor health, 
which was not suited to every task. Not until 1834 did he 
receive his first vicarage, in the little village of Cleversulzbach. 
During these years of roving Moérike had written many of his 
finest poems, some of them under the inspiration of Luise Rau, 
a pastor's daughter. His long engagement to her was finally 
broken off. Besides a number of poems, however, it produced, 
in the form of his letters, love literature of the highest type. 
During these years, also, Mérike wrote his only novel, Maler 
Nolten, which was published in 1832. On the whole, therefore, 
this was his most productive time. We may first glance briefly 
at the novel and then at the poems. 

Though Mader Nolten is named for its hero, who is an artist, 
it does not belong to the type of artist-novel so favored among 
the German Romantic poets. At one time Morike, who more 
than once wished for himself the artist’s career, seems to have 
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had such a book in mind. His novel, however, turned out quite 
different. It is in reality the psychological study of an abnormal 
young girl, Agnes, to whom Nolten is in engaged. She is the 
daughter of a forester. A secret fear that she will not be sufficient 
as the intellectual companion of a talented young artist is the 
first indication of her problematic nature. The occasional un- 
certainty of her attitude to Nolten arising from this fear, is 
aggravated by the prophecy of a crazy girl that she is destined 
to marry someone else. The further problem of the story is to 
show how circumstances force her from this state of mind into 
ever greater confusion, ending with insanity. Among the chief 
means to this end is Nolten’s love affair with a countess, after 
Agnes’s conduct has estranged him for the time being. In fact 
this episode occupies so much space at the opening of the novel 
that the reader relinquishes it with reluctance to take up the main 
story. And as Agnes, during all this time, is introduced to us 
only indirectly, we never cease quite to regret the subordination 
of the countess. In the second part of the book, however, the 
author turns all his remarkable powers to illumining the destiny 
of his heroine. He solves the terrible problem inexorably. Es- 
pecially the passages at the end, in which the madness of Agnes 
is portrayed, are done with a rare imaginative power that makes 
them comparable to the Ophelia and Gretchen scenes. 

Maler Nolten is to some extent autobiographical. As a story 
it also has a good many of the ear-marks of Romanticism: the 
hero an artist, conversations about art, descriptions of pictures, in- 
terspersed songs and ballads, in the manner of Wilhelm Meis- 
ter, and some mysteries and mystifications. But the motivation is 
human. Mborike’s chief danger as a story-teller lay perhaps in 
his fondness for telescoping one story into another,—a convenient 
but lax method. Nearly every person tells his story, or has it 
told for him. What makes us forget this and every other fault 
the book may have, is the atmosphere of poetry that envelops 
it from first to last; more especially the first part as it now 
stands and the latter half of the second part. The novel was 
never really completed by its author. The version published in 
1832, the only one that appeared in Morike’s lifetime, was not 
satisfactory to him, and, in spite of the protests of his friends, 
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he began a revision after he was over fifty years of age. He 
rewrote the first part, and left notes and marginal comments on 
the second. From these manuscripts one of his friends, Professor 
Klaiber, made a second version. Various attempts have been 
made to get a better text, noteworthy being that of Karl Fischer 
in the de /uxe edition for the Kunstwart. Professor Maync in 
his edition of 1909 went back to the Vo/ten of 1832. It is un- 
fortunate that this noble work should not have been given final 
form by its author, for Mader Nolten, from the standpoint of 
poetry, takes its place in the mind along with Wilhelm Meister 
and Gottfried Keller's Green Henry. 

As has already been said, Morike’s strongest hold on im- 
mortality lies perhaps in the volume of verse he published in 
1838. Like his other works this met with a modest reception, 
and subsequent editions were published only at long intervals. 
Since there are scarcely any well-marked periods in his art, these 
poems may safely from a basis for the study of his genius. 

Morike is in no sense a ‘“‘modern”’ poet. There are no prob- 
lematic themes in his collection. He is not philosophical, nor 
even intellectual, but rather a writer of delicate feeling and unus- 
ual susceptibility to sensuous beauty. ‘A thing of beauty seems 
blessed in itself.” Such was the instinct of the youth, such the 
confession of the mature poet. His themes are simple and 
transparent, though treated with infinite variety. If he writes 
of nature, it is the approach of spring, a swim in the river, a walk 
through the woods, midnight, a September morning. There is 
no titanic yearning for comprehension of the innermost soul of 
nature, such as the Faust in Goethe knew, or if it is there, it is a 
rare and transient mood. And if he writes of love, his subjects 
have the simplicity of the Volkslied: love’s beginning, love’s 
joys, forsaken love. Or else he falls with unexcelled grace into 
the anacreontic vein, which must be graceful or nothing. The 
poem in which Amor sells the poet ink, thereby converting every 
letter into a love-letter, is conceded to bea rival of Goethe's 
With a Painted Ribbon. Morike’s success in this direction bears 
witness to a sure taste, a vivacious fancy, and a delicate humor. 

Among the more obvious characteristics of his style is a clear, 
poetic vision of sensuous beauty. His writing is graphic to a 
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degree rare even among poets. Of the German poets none can 
equal him in this respect except Goethe, and perhaps Keller in 
his prose, while of the English poets Keats may furnish us with 
a fair comparison. Many of his lyrics show us a heart full of 
the ecstasy of living, expressing itseif in joyous buoyant language. 
Their vocabulary is rich in words of tone and color, which lead 
us gently and unaware into a radiant atmosphere. This singular 
clarity of vision pervades the entire range of his work, whether 
the subject be beautiful or grotesque. Without apparent effort, 
with a swift and facile imagination he finds the fitting word. If 
he wishes to contrast the birch-tree with the oak, he can put in 
two lines the qualities of heavy and open foliage, of strength and 
grace, of resistance and motion, of man and maiden, of darkness 
and light. This style excludes what is fantastic, but does not 
restrict the imagination. It is graphic without being tedious. 

A closer consideration of Mérike’s nature-poems reveals sev- 
eral general methods of expression. Sometimes the sensuous 
vision above characterized extends throughout the poem, prac- 
tically unmixed with emotion. That is, the lyric is as nearly 
objective as any expression can be after passing through the 
mind. The view of nature given us serves no emotion, it is an 
end in itself. The poet, while he is the maker of that particular 
scene, no longer seems entangled in what he portrays. His soul 
is clarified into a simple medium of beauty. Some of these 
unemotional poems are varied, however, by the use of personi- 
fication, which is guided by an unerring taste. Noteworthy 
among poems of this type is J/idnight, which is otherwise re- 
markable for sound, rhythm, and color. Night descends calmly 
on the land, and leans in meditation on the mountain-sides. 
Her eye sees the golden balances of time rest with equal scales. 
The springs rush forth, and sing to their mother, Night, their 
story of the day that has passed :— 

The old primeval slumber-song,— 
To her it is too old, too long ; 


To her the Heaven’s blue hath sweeter sound, 
The fleeting hours with even-balanced round. 


[Das uralt alte Schlummerlied 

Sie achtet’s nicht, sie ist es miid’ ; 

Ihr klingt des Himmels Blaue siisser noch, 

Der fliicht’gen Stunden gleichgeschwung’nes Joch.] 
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But even in their slumber the waters sing of the day that has 
passed (vom heute gewesenen Tage). 

Morike is, however, as fully master of the emotional values of 
nature as of her more indifferent moods. The extent to which he 
allows his individual emotion to penetrate his lines varies greatly. 
Now the emotion is slight and indirect, now the main object, as 
when it is used as a foil to love. Sometimes the symbol and the 
thought run side by side, touching only by implication —an old, 
approved method of the masters. A good example is the second 
strophe of the verses entitled Advice of an Old Woman :— 

I was young too— 
I know a few things. 


And now I am old, 
Hence heed my word. 


Fine ripe berries 

Hang on the branches ; 
Neighbor, there’s no use 
Fencing your garden, 
Mischievous birds 

Will find out the way. 


But you, my lassie, 
Let me advise you — 
You keep your sweetheart 
Full of affection, 
Full of respect. 
[Etc., etc.] 


The parallelism is, however, often much more complex, so that 
the lines of thought and symbol wind in gradually, like the lines 
of a volute, about the central effect. Where mere parallelism 
would be too pensive to express the emotion, Morike intensifies 
the inner mood by the outer situation. Such a poem is Home- 
sickness, which contains one of the finest lines in his work :— 


Hier scheint die Sonne kalt ins Land. 


Another example is furnished by the most popular of his shorter 
songs, 7he Forsaken Girl, where the stroke of art is in depicting 
despair at the dawn of day, when any emotion is likely to be 
keenest. The daring poem, in which a girl’s first love is com- 
pared to an eel in the net, may have been suggested to him 
by his little sister, who, in attempting to express her happiness, 
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once said to him: “In my soul it is just as if all sorts of little 
fish were wiggling about there.” At any rate, few poets could 
have made such an effort succeed as Mérike did. 

Morike’s art, like that of Goethe and Heine, is marked by its 
affinity with the folksong. The gardener and his hidden love for 
the princess, the young hunter kissing the king’s daughter, the 
song of the soldier's girl wishing her lover home from war— 
such are among his subjects. To a striking degree, also, he 
possesses the personifying, myth-making powers that are service- 
able in this genre. Though he uses some of these inventions in 
ballads, his style in general is not energetic enough for ballads 
of great spirit. The charm of his ballads lies in their lyric 
quality, in situation and mood. Attention has been called by 
Professor Maync to the interesting fact that Morike differs from 
Uhland, an excellent writer of ballads, in inventing his stories 
rather than accepting them from tradition. This shows that his 
strength lay in emotional shading. As far as these narrative 
poems illustrate his myth-making talent they are in great part 
grewsome or weird, in old Germanic fashion, personifying the 
forces of nature as malicious: the witch, as a beautiful woman, 
ensnaring the king’s son and throwing his body into the sea; the 
Daughter of the Heath -threatening to take vengeance on her 
faithless lover; Frau Donne drowning two lovers; the seven 
nixies destroying the prince. 

In other myth-poems, however, Mérike is on more friendly 
terms with nature. In them he preserves the genuine spirit of 
the friendly fairy-tale. He loved to lie in the woods, listening to 
the wood-cutter’s axe — familiar sound in Grimm — reading that 
“dearest of books’’ until he felt himself to be legendary. From 
this intimate association with nature sprang poems like the Elf- 
song, which, along with others of Morike, is now often heard in 
our concert halls. Here should also be mentioned the grotesque 
Sure-Man (Sicherer Mann), a hero of unique qualities. A rude 
forest giant, born just after the flood, he has hair and beard like 
bristles, and all day long he does nothing but idle away his time, 
talking aloud to himself, or venting unreasoning hatred on the 
mile-posts, which he destroys with a single kick. The peasants 
appease him by paying goodly toll to his appetite. Aroused by 
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a humorous suggestion of the gods, he undertakes to compose a 
history of the world. For this purpose he manufactures a huge 
book out of the barn-doors in the village. Having completed 
his cosmogony he proceeds to the lower world and lectures to 
the spirits there, among whom he creates an enormous sensation. 
Only the devil makes fun of him, whereupon the Sure-Man robs 
him of his tail, explaining to the terrified souls that this will 
occur three times. Each time the tail will grow out shorter, and 
finally disappear. This will mean the end of evil on the earth. 
This humorous story, told in about three hundred dactylic hexa- 
meters, was illustrated by Moritz von Schwind, who shows the 
Sure-Man reading his book in the forest, the devil's tail project- 
ing as a book-mark — to Morike’s infinite delight. 

Some idea of the range of Moérike’s fancy is had by making 
the transition from the grotesque world of the Sure-Man to the 
classic beauty of Orplid, the mystic island of his imagination. 
Orplid, presided over by the Goddess Weyla, is a land of calm 
serenity. From its bright strand ascend the mists moistening 
the cheeks of the gods, primeval waters laving those shores 
grow young again, and kings are its priests and guardians. It is 
as if Mérike had expressed in Weyla’s Song his dream of a para- 
dise unrevealed to mortal eyes. Orplid becomes his Avalon. 
This song, only eight lines in length, is the very height of lyric 
perfection. It expresses the same yearning for beauty as an end 
in itself as we find in Midnight and the elegiac lines 7o an 
AZolian Harp. Thanks to Hugo Wolf, whose name is inti- 
mately associated with Mérike’s poetry, it has found a worthy 
setting in music. 

Besides the general classifications above given of Morike’s 
verse we find many poems written to his friends, to some favorite 
poet or scientist, or in honor of some special occasion, such as a 
birthday, a party, or a wedding. Being, as one of his friends 
remarked, ‘‘poet all day long,” he wrote hundreds of “ house- 
verses” for his acquaintances, never intending or allowing the 
majority of them to find a place in his authorized edition. These 
domestic verses are remarkable for their cleverness and grace, 
and bring us personally nearer to the poet’s lovable spirit. Of 
poems expressing more or less directly his attitude to life, we 
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find a very few. Here Morike gives us a glimpse of himself: 
his aversion to all affectation, official self-complacency, and chill 
stoicism ; his dislike of formal social functions, as in the amusing 
poem to Eberhard Lempp, begging off from such an occasion, 
and representing himself as tormented by the worst of furies, 
Agrypnia or Sleeplessness, since accepting the invitation ; his 
humorous inhospitality to insolent critics, whose departure from 
his house he would like to hasten ‘with a gentle kick.” Or 
again, in Seclusion, is revealed the tendency in his nature, deep- 
laid and increasing with age, to escape from the glare of the 
world into the solitude of his own heart. And if what a man 
asks for is characteristic, the Prayer, in nine lines, shows us a 
modest soul, wishing to be overwhelmed with neither joy nor 
pain. ‘‘Gracious contentment lies in the middle.” The transi- 
toriness of all human life finds occasional expression in his verse. 
The lines to Kepler pass into admiration of the stars as inacces- 
sible to the vicissitudes of human passion, and in the sonnet 
Too Much the poet, under the same influence, takes refuge from 
the “rapturous conflict in his heart” to descend into the abyss 
of contemplation, where for him, as for Keats, “love and fame 
to nothingness do sink.” 

With the publication of Maler Nolten and the poems Morike 
had done the larger part of his great work. He continued liv- 
ing at Cleversulzbach until 1843. It was a life of characteristic 
idleness. He laid out his own garden, spent hours in carving, 
drawing, taking out ink-spots, practising with the pen, telling 
dreams and ghost stories, and in numberless other oddities. As 
a simple-minded human minister, he pleased his congregation as 
long as his rheumatism allowed him to do his own work. Much 
of the time he was relieved by a curate, while Hartlaub, a neigh- 
boring pastor and friend, frequently sent over a “dozen old ser- 
mons”’ for use in Cleversulzbach. Occasionally, too, he preached 
there, while Mérike, inclined to take his ease, would lie on the 
grass beneath the open church window and listen. 

The most important literary production originating at Clever- 
sulzbach, apart from the collection of 1838, was a longer idyllic 
poem in doggerel verse, called 7he Old Weathercock. With this 
poem Morike’s name is now as intimately associated as that of 
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Burns with the Coéter’s Saturday Night. It even resembles that 
poem in the homely simplicity of its theme. But while Burns 
writes with a certain lofty swing, Morike prefers the tone of art- 
less humor. Yet, for all its homeliness, the poem has that pecu- 
liar splendor never absent in this writers works. It is the 
shimmer, the G/anz, the tone and color, which are elements of 
his vision of the world. Morike based his poem on a real event. 
His church being under repair, the old weathercock was thrown 
aside, but through the pastor’s sympathy found a new home, at 
first on the barn, then on the great stove of Dutch tiles in the 
study. The poet had the fruitful thought of letting the weather- 
cock give its history, and describe the life in the rectory. 

In 1843, at the early age of thirty-nine, Morike was forced to 
retire on a pension. From now on he spent a roving life in 
search of health, though only once he went beyond the bounds 
of his native state. His /dy// of the Bodensee, a narrative poem 
in seven cantos, appeared in 1848. While excellent in the exe- 
cution of its individual parts, it suffers from an irreparable fault 
in composition. In the meantime he had become engaged to 
Margareta von Speeth, whom he had met in Mergentheim. She 
was a Roman Catholic, and Morike’s friends opposed the mar- 
riage. He himself had been, unjustly, suspected of leaning to- 
ward Rome. Graver objections were found in Margareta’s dis- 
position. For Morike the greatest obstacle lay in his slender 
pension, which he was compelled to reinforce by accepting an 
offer to lecture twice a week on German literature in a girls’ 
institute in Stuttgart. From 1851 till 1856 he held this posi- 
tion, marrying in 1852. 

Passing over the fine Marchen, the story of “the wizened 
little man,”’ a story enveloped with the golden haze of Grimm, 
as well as over his occupation with Theocritus and Anacreon, 
we may come at once to that achievement which is conceded to 
be his most finished production in prose, Mozart on the Way to 
Prague. This isa novelette relating an imaginary episode in the 
life of the musician, who from Morike’s youth had been his 
ideal in the world of music. The invention by which Mozart, 
with his wife Constance on the way to Prague to superintend the 
first performance of Don Juan, is introduced into the castle of 
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Count von Schinzberg, is one of rare originality. We have first 
a description of the carriage in which the two are traveling, a 
description that envelops us at once with the atmosphere of 
rococo times. Then in a few pages of conversation and narra- 
tion a vivid picture of the two persons in their human relations : 
Mozart’s spontaneous enjoyment of nature, his sudden change to 
seriousness, bordering on melancholy, his innocence and extrav- 
agance in material things, the burden of anxiety resting on Con- 
stance, who sees her husband spend his health as lavishly in 
work as he does his money in pleasure, the springing up of hope 
in the prophecy of a brilliant future, which she half playfully in- 
vents. They stop to rest at a village inn, and while Constance 
retires to her room to rest, Mozart walks out to amuse himself 
as best he can until dinner. He strolls through an open gate 
belonging to the castle of Count von Schinzberg, and finding a 
fountain surrounded by orange trees in tubs, he takes a seat in 
an arbor, in front of him a little table, and just at his side a 
Seville orange tree full of ripe fruit. Reminded by this of a 
musical episode of his youth, and following out his reminiscences 
to the entire forgetfulness of his present surroundings, he plays 
with one of the oranges until it drops from the stem into his 
hand. He cuts it evenly through the middle, and is idly engaged 
in fitting the halves together again, when suddenly the gardner 
stands before him. The oranges on this particular tree had been 
counted, and their number was a significant element in the cele- 
bration about to be held by the count’s family in honor of his 
daughter's engagement. The name Mozart means nothing to 
the gardner, who detains the stranger pending orders from his 
master. After a little prolongation of the misunderstanding, the 
countess realizes that fortune has played their favorite musician 
into their hands, and hastens to make use of her advantage. The 
rest of the story is an account of the festive proceedings in the 
castle during the day and night following. Morike uses his old 
method of plentiful episodes, such as the reminiscences of Mo- 
zart’s youth, the history of the orange tree, and others. But 
here too he overcomes the natural disadvantages of method by 
grace of invention and charm of style. 

The picture given of Mozart sprang from long acquaintance 
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with the musician’s works. The poet, musically receptive to a 
high degree, felt an inner relationship between his own spirit and 
the spontaneous and naive joy in beauty manifested in those 
works. He purposely avoided a minute historical study of his 
subject. This method led him to attribute to Mozart some of 
his own feelings. As in all of his work, Morike attains here 
complete unity of tone, or mood. Through all the spell of hap- 
piness that music and good humor cast over us, we are made to 
feel the melancholy of approaching gloom, we cannot escape the 
apprehension that the flame of this genius burns too intensely to 
burn long. On the morning of Mozart's departure this melan- 
choly is deepened in the feelings of Eugenia, the count’s 
daughter. With feminine delicacy the poet relates of her, as 
she stood before the piano at which Mozart had played last even- 
ing: ‘Long she looked thoughtfully upon the keys, which he 
had touched last, then she gently closed the lid, and withdrew 
the key in jealous fear that some other hand might open it too 
soon.” Eugenia’s melancholy mood is given a still more serious 
turn when, on a bit of paper that falls out of her music, she 
reads the words of an “old Bohemian folksong”: ‘A little 
fir-tree is green somewhere in the forest, a rose bush grows in 
some garden, and they are already chosen to root and grow— 
remember this, my Soul—upon thy grave. Two black horses 
graze in the meadow. They return with gay movement home to 
the city. They will walk slowly with your body, perhaps before 
the iron is loosened which I see gleaming on their hoofs.” (The 
poem entitled “‘ Denk’ es, o Seele.’’) With this premonition the 
story closes. 

Mozart on the Way to Prague was Morike’s last great effort. 
The twenty years left to him saw the stream of his existence lose 
itself in the sands. Ever fond of seclusion, loving only the so- 
ciety of a few friends, to whom his conversation was priceless, 
he took no part in the active life of the capital. Even literary 
men, his admirers, hesitated to seek him out. He grew old 
before his time, and, owing in large measure to poor health, 
rapidly lost interest in life. In spite of this persistent retire- 
ment he began to receive honors and distinction, a degree from 
Tiibingen and later the title of professor. He was also made 
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member of distinguished orders. All these marks of esteem he 
received with lovable modesty, refusing, however, to be drawn 
out of his seclusion. Among his friends were some of the most 
prominent men of his day: Friedrich Theodor Vischer, David 
Friedrich Strauss, Moritz von Schwind and others, while authors 
like Heyse and Storm acknowledged themselves as his disciples. 
In 1865 he was visited by Turgenieff, who had learned 7he Old 
Weathercock by heart. After retiring on a pension from the 
institute in Stuttgart, he began his roving life once more. His 
married life was unhappy, the misunderstandings between his 
wife and himself going finaily so far as to cause their separation 
the year before his death. One of his girls remained with him, 
the other with the mother. Now and then he showed his old 
mastery in a fine poem, though he scarcely averaged one in 
twelve months. The account of his last years is depressing in 
the extreme. Disease tortured him, death took one after another 
of his friends, until his final release in 1875. 

The appreciation of Morike’s poetry grew slowly in Germany. 
Heine included him, at first by name, and then, at the instance 
of his publisher, only by implication in his famous satire on the 
Swabian poets, in 1839. He also fell into the hands of unsym- 
pathetic critics, and a false and superficial view of his work was 
taught in the schools. But gradually men of insight were able 
to make his worth known, and now his place is secure among 
the immortals. Popularity in the widest sense, like that of 
Longfellow for example, he will never enjoy. Most of his work 
is too artistic for that. He has no phrases that fit the popular 
tongue, no shibboleth suitable for a party, no quotation ready 
for the preacher. It is significant that he never used his art asa 
medium to express his interest in the exciting political events of 
his day. He has practically no didactic vein at all. Yet even 
apart from these qualities, there is a sort of lyric song that takes 
the popular fancy. Morike wrote some of this kind, but not 
enough to compete, for example, with Heine. Accepting musi- 
cal settings as a test he is only sixteenth among German poets. 
In fact, he does not touch common humanity at many points, 
and it is mainly through beauty that he reaches out into ever- 
lasting things. His work has that spiritual shyness that we often 
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associate with poets, just as his personality showed an inward 
depth and gentleness that is perplexed by the competitive basis 
of life. Few men have been more helpless in practical affairs. 
Nietzsche, who loved the conquering spirit, found no entrance 
to the quiet gardens of this poet. 

What a quaint contrast, a Swabian cassock on Mount Parnas- 
sus! And yet none belongs there more truly than he. For, if 
he is romantic in his themes, he is classic in his sense of form, in 
his moderation and restraint, in the harmony of his nature, in the 
clearness of outline and expression. His art has that fine and 
conscientious finish which we associate with writers like Poe. In 
the history of German lyric poetry he is now generally given the 
credit of having continued the sane direction of Goethe, when 
lyric poetry bade fair to fade away with the blue flower of Ro- 
manticism on the one hand, and to be swallowed up in the 
tumult of Young Germany and the Revolution on the other. 


T. M. CAMPBELL. 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 
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RACE PERMANENCE AND THE WAR 


Tolerance is a beautiful thing in its place ; but it is also one of 
our American sins. Some time ago on a lake steamer I heard a 
man, evidently of German antecedents, talking to two others of his 
race, and one thing that he said stuck in my memory. Germany, 
in his opinion, had been guilty of so many outrages as pretty 
thoroughly to have alienated American sympathy. But for 
that, as he judged, the defeat of the Fatherland at the end of the 
war would have given her a large share of our good will, simply 
because of our natural American tendency to sympathize with 
the under dog. Already there are signs that Germany is in the 
way to profit by that temperamental generosity on our part. She 
is not defeated yet, but her failure at Verdun and her inability 
to hold the Anglo-French advance on the Somme and about 
St. Quentin, to say nothing of what the entrance of America 
will mean, permit us to look confidently to the day when 
her strength will definitely have crumbled. Then, when we 
think that she has learned her lesson, there is grave danger that 
too many of us will be ready to accept her on a footing of re- 
newed friendship almost as cordial as that we give to England. 

In dealing with the sins of neighbors, the vital question is 
whether a particular fault is merely a particular fault or is a set- 
tled character,— a something that does not vanish with forgive- 
ness, that is only strengthened and made more secure by neigh- 
borly endurance. In settling this question it is not enough to 
look at the matter as it stands to-day or at our neighbor as he 
seems to-day. What was he yesterday? What was he last year? 
What was his father before him? and his father’s father? What 
are the ideals of conduct and character that have shaped the 
family life and made him what he is? This is the sort of ques- 
tion we must ask of Germany, and it will be instructive compar- 
atively to ask it at the same time of England. 

Germany and England have each of them a folk-tale that 
reaches almost epic proportions,— the origin of each is lost in 
the mists of a thousand years,—the Nibelungenlied and Beowulf. 
They are the things that these two peoples have preserved out 
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of the dim spiritual life to which they had come in the days when 
they swept down on Europe from the north. The Danes also 
make some claim to the Beowulf, since it was perhaps written 
while the Angles and Saxons were still a part of the Danish 
world ; but that is immaterial. It belongs to the English, It 
was theirs, it was what they took with them, it had the color of 
their hearts and minds ; and so they cherished it and made it an 
enduring thing by which we may judge them and their children. 
No less the Nibelungenlied is what the Germans preserved, and 
by it we judge them. 

At first glance the Vibelungenlied and the Beowulf may seem 
to be of a piece because they are full of the heroism of warriors. 
That the difference between them has not been fully realized ap- 
pears in the unfortunate circumstance that the ibelungenlied 
is put into the hands of school children in the grades here in the 
United States much more widely than the Beowulf. In some 
respects it is no doubt simpler, but that simplicity is the result 
of the circumstance that its ideals, its life and spirit, its story and 
its revelation of character, are all nearer to the primitive savagery 
of the race. Whether educators think that the youths who may 
aspire to be president will have their native instincts of blood- 
thirstiness stimulated or satiated by these tales is a question 
worth a passing glance ; but a bigger question waits. 

Heroism has always seemed a high thing to noble men and 
noble races, but the nobler the race the more has the quality of 
the heroism seemed dependent upon its motive and its object. 
It is the difference in motive that makes the Nibelungentlied in- 
comparably less noble than Beowulf. The heroes of the Ger- 
man folk-tale are little more than brutes revelling in blood and 
gratifying their animal passions and their animal ambitions in 
a blind and wanton lust. Even the gentlest and sweetest of 
the human creations of this primitive Teutonic fancy, Kriem- 
hild, marries the Hun Atli, or Attila, for no nobler purpose than 
that of soaking the earth with the blood of her kinsmen in re- 
venge for the death of her first husband, Siegfried. The prime 
motive for every deed of bravery and every fling at fortune is 
rooted in the assertion of self, in the desire to be or seem more 
courageous and stronger than somebody else. From beginning 
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to end it is animated by no worthier aim than that sort of animal 
self-glorification. Kings are kings merely because they have 
power and riches, not because they contribute in the slightest to 
the happiness of a single soul by so much as a glimmer of such 
chivalry as shines through the later great heritage of the English 
race, Malory’s Morte d’Arthur. It is power exhibiting itself 
ruthlessly, grossly, exultantly, and cunningly,—power employing 
the arts of Diabolus without a scruple,—that we are asking our 
children to admire when in their tender years we put before them 
the Nibelungenlied. 

The motives and the spirit that animate the Beowu/f are radi- 
cally different. It has three main episodes,—the fight with Gren- 
del, the fight with Grendel’s mother, the fight with the dragon. 
Beowulf undertakes each of these modestly. He is actuated by 
no vainglorious wish to gather to himself the homage of men. To 
quote Disraeli: ‘‘The hero had come, not to seek feud nor to 
provoke insult, but with the free offering of his own life to relieve 
the sovereign of the East Danes, whose thrones for twelve years 
had vainly perished, struggling with a mysterious being,— one 
of the accursed progeny of Cain,—a foul and solitary creature 
of the morass and the marsh.’’ It is as a hero kindled to valor 
by the wrongs and sufferings of his fellow-men that Beowulf 
waits in the hall for Grendel, wrenches the fiend’s arm from its 
socket, and drives him howling with rage and pain into the night. 
It is in the same spirit that he seeks Grendel’s mother, when she 
has come to revenge herself upon the Danes, tearing their bodies 
and drinking their blood, kills her, and returns safely from the 
sea-depths, where he has found her. Again it isin the same 
spirit that he tracks the fire-dragon to his den, where at last he 
loses his life. 

Through Beowulf the thoughtful reader will easily observe an 
unfailing tone of liege loyalty. Beowulf is not a prince in the 
pride of his state and power, but a people’s king. He is the 
“‘good-mooded hero,” the “warmen’s defender,” the “gold- 
friend of heroes,” the “long-worthy ruler.” It is a tale of blood- 
shed and battle, but of battle undertaken for the lessening of 
bloodshed. In the Nidbelungenlied bloodshed is its own excuse 
for being, and the heroes draw their swords for the mere joy of 
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seeing the red tide flow. They accomplish nothing but destruc- 
tion. They achieve nothing but the woes of their women and 
the harrowing of their hoard-heaps. Beowulf establishes the 
security of a people and founds the kingship which he at last 
accepts in the grateful love of those he serves. 

Through both poems there runs a clear thread of fate. It 
is an underlying mysticism of the primitive Teutonic temper, 
common to the two branches of the race, but working itself out 
in different ways. In the Nidel/ungenliecd it is fantastic, gro- 
tesque, lawless. The heroes do not oppose themselves to it. 
They are but creatures of its caprices and its wildness. Where it 
bears them they go, and there is no effort of their moral natures 
to rise above it and subdue it. In the Beowulf fate is a grim 
thing no less ; but man does not drop unresisting into its current. 
Things that are to be will be ; but they must be met and con- 
quered or endured. They are not any the more to be taken into 
alliance because they are the inevitable and the immutable. Per- 
haps nowhere else is the essential groundwork of the English 
character so notably seen in brief compass as in two lines of this 
poem, enduring these thousand years to give testimony to the 
persistence of what is born in the blood :— 

Fate often saves 
An undoomed man, if his courage holds out. 
For some hundreds of years now Englishmen have believed in 
this, and have lived and verified it on the battlefield and else- 
where with wonderful fidelity to the traditions of their race. 

From this survey of the Videlungenlied there stand out two 
Germanic qualities that have come to their most terrible and 
most devastating flower since July, 1914. There is first the 
astounding aggressiveness that gave the main impulse to the 
heroism of all the Nibelungs. It exhibits itself no less astound- 
ingly to-day in the man who some time before the beginning of 
the war declared in the familiar fashion of his royal house that 
nothing of importance could now be undertaken anywhere in the 
world without the German emperor. Second, there is the entire 
absence of moral quality and moral consciousness that is the ac- 
companiment and the complement of this violence in the asser- 
tion of self. One expression of this incapacity for moral realiza- 
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tion is peculiarly interesting at this present hour. Hagen, 
among the heroes of the Nibelungs, perhaps second in importance 
only to Siegfried himself, at the demand of Queen Brunhild, for 
reasons that would not have been sufficient for a Beowulf, has 
killed Siegfried treacherously, luring him to kneel down and 
drink at a spring in the forest when they are out hunting to- 


‘gether, and then from behind piercing him through the neck 


with his spear in the only spot in which he is vulnerable. At last 
Kriemhild, now the wife of Atli, finds Hagen in her power, and 
she upbraids him bitterly for his slaying of the lover of her 
youth. This is Hagen’s answer and defence as it appears in one 
of the translations that I have at hand:— 


“Well,” he said, “I never denied that I did it. The 
Queen of Burgundy was insulted for his sake, and the royal 
house dishonored. The shame had to be washed out with 
blood, and as the hero was too strong to be attacked in the 
open field, he had to be slain by cunning. Any one may 
blame me, any one may strive to avenge the deed, I am not 
afraid. I have no cap of darkness, and am easily to be 
found.” 


In its spirit this varies not a hairsbreadth from the present jus- 
tification of themselves that the Germans offer for their violation 
of Belgium, their destruction of the Lusitania, and their concur- 
rence in the massacre of the Armenians by their allies, the 
Turks. France was too strong to be attacked fairly across the 
border, and she must therefore be attacked foully through Bel- 
gium. Merchant ships like the Lusitania cannot be attacked 
safely in accordance with international law by submarines, and 
they must therefore be attacked lawlessly. The Turks do not 
find it convenient or comfortable to deal with the Armenians as 
if they were men, and therefore they feel themselves justified, 
and the Germans think them justified, in transforming them- 
selves into fiends. This is Hagen and his fellow Nibelungs living 
still in their spiritual descendants and trying to dictate the terms 
of modern world diplomacy from Berlin. This is Hagen again, 
as unmindful of his moral delinquency and as unashamed as if 
there were no such thing as honor in the world. 
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Is there, then, an average of human goodness independent of 
race and place? When the war is over and Germany has been 
punished for her sins, shall we accept her as a good neighbor 
equally with England? Shall we look upon her moral lapse as a 
thing of the day and the hour, or shall we think of it as a taint 
in nature that only the centuries can eradicate? Secondarily, 
shall we still nourish our children upon the blood-lust of the 
Nibelungenlied? or shall we rather let them have their own 
heritage in the gentle and humane spirit and the clear and high- 
minded fortitude of Beowulf? Doubtless, in the large sense, ‘we 
shall have to live with Germany after the war’; but, with 
this thousand-year-old record of evil ingrained in her nature 
clearly before us, we should not take her intimately to our 
bosoms. Races are not the same; and it is significant here that 
Lombroso’s studies in criminology gave him the warrant for 
saying that only English and Frenchmen had never been willing 
to be ruled by criminals. Until Germans have come to realize 
deeply that kingship in our day is not a thing of the sword only, 
they should hardly be admitted freely into the full comity of 
civilized nations. Socially a little personal disapproval, not so 
much expressed as made evident, often goes a long way in 
bringing a social offender to a better state of miud. Society, as 
such, could not exist if it were to keep its doors open charitably 
for every comer. Morals and manners both would suffer wreck- 
age at once. Internationally the same principle must hold. 
Morals and manners in that kind demand that Germany shall 
be given the cold shoulder long beyond the day when politically 
she pays the price of the war. 

Lewis WorRTHINGTON SMITH. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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THE KENNEDY PAPERS 
(Second Article) 


LETTERS FROM DicKENs, Macautay, Cooper, HoLmEs, 
LOWELL, AND OTHERS 


In the first installment of the Kennedy Papers, published in 
the last issue of this magazine, we brought together a dozen and 
a half letters received by the Baltimore novelist from Washington 
Irving. In the present article we give a number of letters selected 
from the mass of Kennedy’s correspondence with men of note 
from abroad and with certain of his friends and acquaintances in 
New York and New England; and to these have been added a 
few notes from his diary and two of his own letters. 

The letters from Dickens grew out of Kennedy’s interest in 
the enactment of an international copyright law, a subject that 
engaged his attention for several years during his connection with 
Congress in the forties. There is no letter in the collection, as it 
happens, from Thackeray, though Kennedy evidently knew him 
more intimately than he knew Dickens. And there is but a 
single letter from Cooper, although it is plain that Kennedy's 
admiration for Cooper was both deep and enduring. Among 
English writers who are represented in the collection, but whom 
we must ignore, are Sir Henry Bulwer,’ Samuel Rogers, and 
Martin Farquhar Tupper,’ and among New Englanders are John 
Neal, Horace Greeley, Prescott, and Everett. 


I 


Dickens to Kennedy* 


NIAGARA FALLS, Thirtieth April, 1842. 
My DEAR SIR,—I am truly vexed to discover, by a mere accident, that a 
letter I wrote to you from Pittsburgh a month ago, went to England ina 
packet with others! The mistake is so ridiculous that I can hardly offer a 
serious apology to you for it, although it has annoyed me inexpressibly. 





1 Brother of the novelist and ambassador to the United States in the fifties. 

? There are a dozen interesting letters in the Kennedy collection from this eccentric writer. 

5 Kennedy makes the following entry in his diary under date of September 30, 1842: 
** Charles Dickens was in Washington in March — he and his wife. I met him several times, 
and have received two or three letters from him since he left us.”’ 
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I told you in that letter (it will come back to you, I dare say, one of these 
days) that on consideration, and on sitting down to the task, I found I could 
not write anything which was at all likely to prove of service to you in the 
matter of your report; that I have always felt, and do always feel, so keenly 
the outrage which the existing piracy inflicts upon writers — the flagrant in- 
justice which law-makers suffer to be committed upon them as though the 
exercise of the highest gifts of the Creator of right entailed upon a man 
heavy pains and penalties, and put him beyond the pale of congressional and 
senatorial sympathies—that / cannot, though I try ever so hard, discuss the 
question as one of expediency, or reason it as one of national profit and loss. 
Again and again I put pen to paper agreeably to the promise I made you; 
and again and again I threw it down in disgust. When Miss Martineau 
came to me to sign the petition which was presented to the American Legis- 
lature a few years ago, I said then that I had an invincible repugnance to ask 
humbly for what I had as clear a right to as the coat upon my back; and 
that I could not bring myself to sue to a body which had so long sanctioned 
such a monstrous and wholesale injustice, as if, in seeking its correction, I 
asked a favor at their hands. I was persuaded to sign that petition, and did 
so; I have always regretted it since. And now, if I begin to write upon the 
subject, the old fit comes upon me, and | get (as Carlyle says of himself in 
the same matter) “inconveniently loud.” I made a few sketches for your re- 
port, clearly showing—as all we authors know perfectly well—that under an 
International Copyright law, popular books would be no dearer than they are 
now. Then! bethought myself that I had always said, and always intended 
to say, that the question was one of plain right and wrong, and was not to be 
considered, honestly, in any other light. So down went my pen at the thought 
that if I went on with what I was doing, 1 could not reiterate that opinion, 
and say that much for myself, in writing on the subject when I got home. 
All this I wrote to tell you: and all this is wandering about England at this 
moment. 

I found the documents of which the inclosed are copies, awaiting me at 
Buffalo a day or two since.‘ You will see that they are signed by the first 
writers in England ; and that their object (as they have taken fire at my be- 
ing misrepresented on such a matter) is publicity. Not being very well able, 
as a stranger, to decide whether it would be best to publish these letters and 
the memorial, in a literary journal, or in the newspapers, I have sent them to 
some friends in Boston ; begging them to decide, and to do with them what 
they shall conclude right. I have added a few lines from myself—also for 
publication—stating that Mr. Carlyle’s creed is mine. 

I expect to be in New York on the Thirtieth or Thirty-first of March.6 May 
I hope to hear from you? Faithfully yours always, my dear Sir, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE HONORABLE KENNEDY. 








‘The reference is to two letters sent by Carlyle to Dickens, one of them written by Carlyle, 
the other addressed to Dickens by twelve of his countrymen (including Bulwer, Campbell, and 
Tennyson). Both documents have to do with copyright conditions in America. There is 
also in the Kennedy collection an original letter from Carlyle to Dickens, of date March 26, 
1842. 

5 Evidently a mistake for ‘* May.”’ 
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CARLTON House, New York, Second of June, 1842. 


My DEAR SiRk,—I am going on a short excursion up the Hudson, and shall 
not return until the day of sailing. I have been here but a few hours, and 
have barely time to acknowledge the receipt of your very welcome and inter- 
esting letter. 

My address in London is No. 1 Devonshire Terrace, York Gate, Regent's 
Park. Command me, at all times and seasons, in the International copyright 
matter. And trust me that I will leave no stone unturned which human levers 
can uproot. Bulwer, Hallam, and all the signers of that letter (with many 
more behind) will help me cordially. Whatever you have need of, ask for. I 
will communicate your letter to them all immediately on my arrival in England. 

My first step shall be to stop the sale of early proofs to our newspapers in 
the United States. We will deprive them of that interest in the present rob- 
bery, at any rate. 

I inclose you Carlyle’s autograph communication—and am always 

Faithfully yours, CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE HONORABLE J. P. KENNEDY. 





Macaulay to Kennedy 


ALBANY, Lonpon, February 23, 1856. 

S1r,—My friend, Mr. Thackeray, has sent me a letter written by you to 
him, and has requested me to furnish you with any information which I may 
be able to obtain about the fate of a Colonel George Talbot who was sent 
from Virginia to England as a prisoner on a charge of murder in 1685. I 
have been almost entirely confined to my room during some weeks, and have 
not been able to make any researches. I can, however, I think, with confi- 
dence say that Colonel Talbot escapec with life. For if a man of his rank 
had been hanged, there would undoubtedly have been some notice of his end 
in the Diary of Narcissus Luttrell, who was a very accurate chronicler of 
executions. 

There is a weekly publication here entitled Motes and Queries.® Any per- 
son who wishes for information on any historical or literary point can send a 
question to the editor, and may, in this way, learn much that is not to be 
learned from books. I have sent a question about Colonel Talbot; and it is 
not impossible that some member of the Talbot family may be able to give 
an answer. I have the honor to be, Sir, Your most obedient servant, 


T. B. MACAULAY. 
THE HONORABLE J. P. KENNEDY. 





G. P. R. James to Landor 


BRITISH CONSULATE, NORFOLK, VIRGINIA, 3 May, 1856. 
My DEAR LANDOR,—Let me make you acquainted with the Honble. J. P. 
Kennedy, late Secretary of the Navy in the United States. As a Statesman, 
a literary man, and a connoisseur of the arts, he is equally and deservedly 





® Macaulay's inquiry appeared in Notes and Queries for March 1, 1856 (p. 173). 
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well known here, and you have only to converse with him ten minutes to 
thank me for sharing with you an acquaintance from which the greatest 
pleasure has been derived during several years by Yours ever, 

G. P. R. JAMEs. 


P. S.—I see I have shocked your Anglo-Saxon prejudices by using a 
French word. Forgive me. 


James to Kennedy 


BRITISH CONSULATE, RICHMOND, VA., 2oth July, 1857. 

My DEAR Mr. KENNEDY,—I have not been very well since I received your 
letter, and indisposed to even so small and insignificant exertion as that of 
writing. ... 

Political and courtly men you will, I know, be easily introduced to, by 
your influences ; but I wished to make you known to others, less prominent 
perhaps, but perhaps more interesting. 

Dickens I think you know. Would you like to know Charles Lever? If 
sO, write to Yours ever faithfully, G. P. R. JAMEs. 





Lever to Kennedy’ 


My DEAR S1iR,—By a most unlucky contretemps I lost my voice just as I 
most desired it—to have a talk with you. I have been laid up ever since my 
arrival here, and am now in that miserable state called convalescence, hesi- 
tating between chick[en]-heartedness and chicken broth. 

I hope to,be a better man, however, in a day or two, and if you will dine 
with me on Friday at seven o’clock, better still. 

Believe me, very sincerely yours, 

Tuesday Mg. CHARLES LEVER. 





Excerpt from Kennedy's Diary 


(Florence, April 28, 1858.)—Dine with Lever. . . . We have a gay party 
and a good dinner. After which on returning to the drawing room we have 
segars, of which Mrs. Lever partakes with apparently high relish. She is 
suffering from a recent attack which has deprived her of her voice. Lever 
talks of coming to the U.S... . Lever[’s] grown-up daughters are very 
playful and make excellent company. They seem to be highly educated, 
and speak German and Italian, and I suppose French, with great fluency. 





II 


After the letters from Irving, the most important series of let- 
ters in the Kennedy Papers is that from Edgar Allan Poe. 





7 This letter is without explicit date, but was evidently written either in 1856 or in 1858. 
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These have all been published by one or another of Poe’s biog- 
raphers, copies of them having been sent to Griswold a few years 
after the poet’s death; but we are able to give a brief passage 
from Kennedy’s diary relating to Poe which has escaped his 
biographers, and, in addition, extracts from several letters from 
H. C. Carey, to whom Kennedy had offered in 1833 or 1834 a 
volume of Poe’s tales for publication by Carey and Lea. 





Extract from Kennedy's Journal Touching Poe's Early Career 


(Baltimore, November 2, 1833.)—In July last | was appointed, together 
with John Latrobe and Dr. Miller, a committee, by the editors of the Satur- 
day Morning Visiter to decide upon a prize tale and poem. Early in Octo- 
ber we met for this purpose and having about a hundred tales and poems. 
The prize for the tale we gave to Edgar A. Poe, having selected that call[ed] 
“A MS. Found in a Bottle” from a volume of tales furnished by him. The 
volume exhibits a great deal of talent, and we advised him to publish it. He 
has accordingly left it in my possession, to show it to Carey in Philadelphia. 





Excerpts from Letters of H. C. Carey to Kennedy Relating to Poe 


(November 21, 1834.)—I will see to your friend Poe this day or tomorrow. 
I have not had time since receipt of your letter this morning.* 


(November 26, 1834.)—I should have written you sooner in relation to your 
friend, but that I have expected for several days to hear from you. The book 
shall go to press at once, but I have much doubt of his making anything by 
it. Such little things [?] rarely succeed, and if they do, their produce is 
small. I do not expect to make anything, but am perfectly willing to take the 
chance of it. As he, however, appears to want something immediately, I 
had thought of handing the volume to Miss Leslie to see if she could select 
something for her Souvenir, for which he could be paid promptly. If he 
could dispose of them in that way, they would, I think, be more productive 
than in the form of a volume. Doubting, as I do, any extent of sale that will 
enable us to make anything by it, I am not very willing to increase the risque 
by paying the author in advance. 

Say what I shall do, and it shall be done. It shall be printed as it stands— 
or I will hand it to Miss Leslie and print after she shall have selected 
one—or, in short, what you please shall be done. I should be exceedingly 
glad to promote your friend’s objects if I knew how, but writing is a very 
poor business unless a man can find the way of taking the public attention, 





SIt is not clear when Kennedy transmitted to Carey the volume of Poe's tales referred to in 
this and the foregoing extract. But it appears that Carey's letters were prompted by an inquiry 
made by Kennedy, at Poe's instance, as to the cause of the delay in publication. See Poe's let- 
ter to Kennedy, published by Woodberry, Life of Poe, 1, pp. 104 f. 
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and that is not often done by short stories. People want something larger 
and longer. If, by the publication of these tales in the Souvenir—or the news- 
papers—he could obtain anything like a name, his book would afterwards— 
composed of the same tales — be worth more than it now is, unknown as he 
is. Direct me. 


(May 18, 1835.)—Poe has written me to say that the tale selected by Miss 
Leslie has been printed already. That being the case, I should be glad [if] 
he would send her something good in its stead. Will you say so to him, and 
say that I would have written him but that his letter is only now received and 
I am excessively occupied. 


(October 4, 1835.)—I do not know what to say respecting Poe. Is he not 


deranged? I should care nothing about aiding him as you propose, but I 
should like to be sure that he was sane ; let me hear from you. 





III 


Kennedy also counted among his correspondents and friends 
Poe’s earliest editor and biographer, Rufus W. Griswold. Their 
correspondence began, apparently, in 1845, and continued until 
Griswold’s death, in 1857. It is plain that Kennedy was not 
offended by Griswold’s memoir of Poe, but remained on friendly 
terms with him to the end. In a letter to Griswold, of date 
March 9, 1850, Kennedy writes: ‘In looking over my letters 
from Edgar Poe I find some of them quite interesting. I will 
have them copied and sent you.” He did not make good this 
promise, however, until later, as appears from a paragraph in a 
letter of Griswold’s of February 5, 1853 :— 


“Bohn of London has written to me about a new and 
complete edition of the Works of Poe. I think I shall pre- 
pare one, and am desirous at any rate of enlarging and 
improving the Memoir of Poe for the New York edition. 
You were so kind as to say to me once that if I wished, you 
would furnish me some letters, or copies of letters, ad- 
dressed by Poe to you, which I could make use of. Pray 
you, will it be convenient for you to do so this winter at 
any time?”’ 


From Griswold’s letters to Kennedy we have chosen the fol 


lowing as being of most interest; and to those we add one of 


Kennedy’s letters to Griswold :-— 
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Griswold to Kennedy 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 22, 1845. 


DeaR SiR,—As you may have seen stated in the gazettes, I have in prep- 
aration a volume to be entitled “The Prose Authors of America” to be 
published by Carey & Hart of this city, in the style of “ The Poets and Poetry 
of America.” 

I write to ask permission to give passages from your works,—for such data 
for a biography as you may be willing to furnish,—and for a portrait, to be 
engraved by Sartain. 

In the forthcoming volume I am anxious to exhibit well the advancement 
and condition of literature in this country. The number of persons from 
whom I shall quote is about 50—a small number compared with that of the 
writers of verses of whose quality I gave specimens—but as large an one as it 
seems expedient to present as authors in a volume which is likely to have 
nearly as large a circulation abroad as it will have at home. Of living writers 
I shall give sketches, and specimens of Cooper, Paulding, Irving, Verplanck, 
and Hoffman, of New York; Mr. J. C. Neal (probably) of this city; and of 
Mr. Wilde, Mr. Simms, and yourself, of more southern states. Edwards, 
Franklin, Legaré, Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Brockden Brown, Channing, Pres- 
cott, Emerson, Hawthorne, and other names may occur to you, of men who 
have done more or less with the pen for the good reputation of the country. 

I have in my possession Horse-.Shoe Robinson, the Swallow Barn, Rob of 
the Bowl, Clement Falconer, and Quodlibet —all of which I believe are ac- 
knowledged to be yours. I have also your address delivered before the 
American Institute in New York. I shall feel greatly obliged to you if you 
will give me an account—as particular as may be—of your literary life, with 
a list of your various publications, separate, or in periodicals, which you will 
permit me to refer to or to select from. 

The portraits in the book are to be executed by Sartain, in mezzotint— 
each on a separate leaf. They will be of Irving, Prescott, Emerson, Wilde, 
and—with your permission—of yourself. 

I have the honor to be Very respectfully, Your obedient servant, 

Rurus W. GRISWOLD. 

To Jno. P. KENNEDY, etc., etc. 


New York, Dec. g, 1851. 


DEAR S1Rr,—I am instructed by the committee of Mr. Cooper’s friends to 
express their very great anxiety that you accept their invitation to be present 
at Tripler Hall on the evening of the 24th of this month. Mr. Everett, Mr. 
Prescott, Mr. Ticknor, Mr. Dana, Mr. Hawthorne, and many other eminent 
literary men, besides the members of the committee, and Mr. Webster, are 
expected to participate in the first movement to render fit honors to the 
memory of an American author. I need not assure you that I myself shall 
be greatly disappointed and pained if you decline the request of the commit- 
tee, and of Your very respectful and obedient servant, 

Rurus W. GRISWOLD. 
Hon. J. P. KENNEDY. 
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Kennedy to Griswold 


BALTIMORE, Monday, Dec. 22, 1851. 


MY DEAR SiR,—I had appointed this day for setting out on my visit to 
New York, to be present at your commemoration of Cooper on the 24th. But 
here I am at home, quite unable to allow myself this gratification. I am now 
confined to the house with an inflammation of the eyes produced by the re- 
cent cold weather, rendering me not only unfit to take the journey but still 
more unpresentable to any public scrutiny. .. . 

You must therefore accept my good will to be with you on that interesting 
occasion, for the deed; whilst I beg to assure you that my estimate of the 
genius of Cooper, and his worth to our country as an example and guide in 
our literature, and of his fame as a national possession, would make any 
tribute of public respect for his memory, which I could offer, a most grateful 
duty. My personal regard for him when living, which grew out of many occa- 
sions of social intercourse, would lead me, without this highest public motive, 
to join with his friends in rendering him every appropriate honor. I hope 
you will look upon me, therefore, as one most unwillingly absent from your 
celebration, and earnestly sympathizing in the spirit of your meeting and in 
the proceedings you may adopt. Very truly, My dear Sir, Yours, 

J. P. KENNEDY. 

Rev. Dr. RuFus W. GRISWOLD, New York. 





The sole letter from Cooper preserved among the Kennedy 
Papers it will suffice to quote only in part :— 


Cooper to Kennedy 
HALL, COOPERSTOWN, April 22, 1846. 


MY DEAR SIR,—Will you pardon my giving you a little trouble? It is of 
some moment to me to ascertain who and where a Mrs. Oldfield is, who 
visited this part of the country in 1843. The object of these inquiries is to 
ascertain through her the circumstances connected with an exchange that she 
endeavored to effect between the clergyman of our parish, a Mr. Tiffany and 
a Mr. Berry of Choptank... . 

As I think it possible these enquiries will cause me to go to Baltimore my- 
self, should your answer let me know that Mrs. Oldfield and Mr. Berry (who 
is an Englishman, I am told) are to be found there, I will defer thanks and 
apologies till then. 

In the meantime, with my respects to the ladies and Mr. Gray, I remain 

Very truly yours J. FENIMORE COOPER. 
J. P. KENNEDY, Esquire. 


Are you of my way of thinking, in believing that John Bull has no notion 
of accepting the 49th or anything that does not give him the waters of Puget 
Sound? Webster’s demonstration to the contrary will bring things nearer to 
a head than all that had been previously said and done. They regard him 
as a friend. 
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IV 


A long series of letters attests the friendship of Kennedy with 
N. P. Willis and his family. 


Willis to Kennedy 


IDLEWILD, Oct.® 4, 1859. 


My DEAR KENNEDY,—I thought of you at the funeral of our beloved Irv. 
ing on Thursday—so blest in the remembrance of the part I had been privi- 
leged to take in that timely visit. How fortunate we were! I was made 
happy by hearing that he spoke of our visit with great satisfaction but a few 
days before his death. Thank God that he dropped away so easily and be- 
fore life became a burthen! 

Your charming letter has helped materially in making Idlewild pleasant to 
the Governor and gvan’ma—and we all agreed, at table today, to write you a 
“round Robin,” of which this is the beginning.” It has been so summery, 
some of the days since they came, that your not having joined us has been 
the more regretted. But we will still hope for that happiness next summer. 

Nellie is at home with her babies, and all are quite well again, thank God. 
Your friend “Goldy” is as handsome and lively as ever, and he will be de- 
lighted to see you when you come. I will leave room to the others, and beg- 
ging to be remembered to Mrs. Kennedy, I remain, my dear friend, 

Yours most sincerely, N. P. WILLIs. 


My Dear Mr. & Mrs. KENNEDY,—We speak of you often, and very 
much regret you could not join our pleasant circle at Idlewild. 
Yours most truly, S. R. GRINNELL. 


DEAR MR. KENNEDY,—I have to remember that a willingness to forgive 
is the best attribute of all good people and (as I wish to be of that number) 
strive to feel amiably towards you for coming to Idlewild only once, and then 
when I was away! How could you beso bad? But you left the better part, 
and therefore there is hope that you will come again in the pleasant weather. 

I wish that we might have seen Mrs. Kennedy and yourself during this 
beautiful Indian summer, to have shared Mother’s and Father’s visit. You 
would have seen them ; Idlewild ; its Master and Mistress to the most advan- 
tage. Idlewild and Willis without the children, is seeing a frame but not the 
picture; and Grandpa and Grandma are never so happy as when with the 
little ones. I cannot show you “the ¢wenty” little people, you used to deem 
needful to make a family, but five very lovely children. 

Just imagine that you have seen Idlewild only in a dream, and the reality 
you and Mrs. Kennedy will come to see with the bright weather in the spring. 
Shake hands upon this proposai, with a resolve to make it a fact, and we are 
friends. 

Give my love to Mrs. Kennedy, and remember me cordially to Miss Gray, 
whom I should be glad to welcome in my home, and with my dutiful affec- 
tion, as of old, believe me Very sincerely yours, 

CORNELIA GRINNELL WILLIS. 





® Evidently an error for November. 
© The three letters that follow constitute the remainder of this ‘* round Robin."’ 
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My DEAR MR. AND Mrs. KENNEDY—Although the last to address you, do 
not think that I have the less regard for you ; I often bring to mind the happy 
times we enjoyed together and how much we were indebted to you both for 
the bright and happy spirit imparted to hours that otherwise would have been 
dull and unprofitable. 

I trust another year will not pass away without [our] meeting you here. I 
know you would enjoy seeing Nellie and her beautiful children in this de- 
lightful home. The youngest, Bailey, 2 years old, is a lovely child; we have 
just passed some hours by ourselves; he is the best of company. In you I 
mean to include my good friend, Miss Gray, to whom give the regard of your 

Sincere and faithful friend, Jos. GRINNELL. 





Kennedy to Willis 


BALTIMORE, January 10, 1860. 


My DEAR WILLIs,—It is now about a month since I received that very 
pleasant memorial of the kindness of yourself and your household, partly ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Kennedy and myself, in a joint letter from Idlewild, bringing 
a little volume of good wishes from the best friends any man or woman could 
desire. You will think this a late return for such a bountiful outpouring of 
that family cornucopia of true and affectionate hearts. But when I tell you 
that at the moment it reached me and ever since, until within the last week, 
we have been passing through the twelve labours of settling ourselves in a 
new home, prominent amongst which was a great book-storm which threw 
knee-deep upon my library floor, seven thousand volumes, of all shapes from 
folio boulders down to gravel beds of octodecimos, and that I had to work 
manually myself in the task of bringing the scattered families together and 
restoring order in this little republic of letters, and that, even yet, I can hear 
the groans of the saints upon the shelves at the indecorous proximity of the 
sinners—you will be able to imagine how hopelessly I looked for a moment 
sufficiently tranquil to enable me to thank you and our good friends for the 
pleasant message of the letter, until my work was done. 

That day has now come round, and the first quiet hour of normal life 
I give to this unwillingly deferred duty. 

And first, we all, Mrs. K., her sister, and I, beg to say to Mrs. Willis that 
my account in personal narrative of Idlewild—its physical beauties, its hos- 
pitality, its refined and generous landlord and the custom there, which is 
manifestly the growth of a nature to make the visitor a wiser and better man 
through the simple influence of good affections—to all which account of my 
own experience, we were able to add from our own knowledge the still greater 
attractions of the spot, when the presiding lady (how beautifully that old 
Saxon original of the word,— Za/dig, the bread giver, applies to her!) with 
those “ five lovely children ” was at home—the picture which our imagination 
supplied of all these, has kindled the desire of the two ladies of my family, 
which I hope at the proper season will ripen into a resolve to make the visit 
which Mrs. W.so kindly suggests, in the bright weather of the spring. Say to 
her we cordially shake hands with the offer, and shall look to it as the coming 
gladness of the year. To Mr. and Mrs. Grinnell, who I suppose have left 
you before this, say, when you have the opportunity, that, with our experi- 
ences of the happy times gone by and of the winters and summers we have 
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had together,— the former being as full of bloom as the latter,—we sincerely 
join them in the hope that another year will not pass by without our all meeting 
at Idlewild. Say to the worthy Deacon further, for me, that I am not yet 
fully convinced that Nantucket is a myth, and that I still persist in my pur- 
pose to persevere in my exploration either to strip it of its fabulous preten- 
sion, or fix it permanently in the dream land where I have reason to believe 
he is determined to have it. 

And, now my dear Willis, let me say to you in conclusion, that we all 
here earnesily unite in the prayer that you will bring Mrs. W. with you to 
make us a visit either here in Baltimore during the winter or in the summer, 
to the country — better if you will do both —and let us have one of those 
“good times” which Providence scatters along the pathway of life to be en- 
joyed by those who choose to look for them and gather them into the house- 
hold. 

We can have another run upon the cow catcher next summer. I will ar- 
range that if you will engage to bring Mrs. W. and Mr. and Mrs. Grinnell to 
our house, which will be the comfortable point of departure and return from 
the adventure. 

Remember me affectionately to my charming little friend, Imogen—and if 
you can recall me to Goldy and Tipsy, make them conscious of my respect 
for them, and as a point of interest in their moral welfare my advice that they 
preserve the most amicable relations with their illustrious compatriot Cesar." 

The ladies join me in the most cordial regards for Mrs. W. and yourself. 

Very truly, your friend, Joun P. KEnNeDY. 


P. S.—What did you mean by that reference to my cane in your last? I 
used yours one day, but brought my own home. 


N. P. WILLIs, Esquire. 





Willis to Kennedy 


32 Bonp Sr., Feb. 14, 1864. 


My DEAR KENNEDy,—It frightens me to look at your firm and dainty 
hand-writing, and remember while I read it, that my own is in the uncertain- 
ties of a threatened paralysis. 1 am to wake up, some morning, pretty soon 
(the Doctors tell me), like a capsized vessel “ to write no more.” My right 
leg’s volition, I must say, is already somewhat reluctant, and my arm grows 
numb with any prolonged twisting of my moustache. Take these facts, and 
the solemn statistic that I am fifty-eight years of age, and then you will give 
my hand-writing credit for a well preserved firmness. 

You ask for Morris’s autograph, but you are too late. He is too palsied to 
write his own name, even for ourselves, and it has been done by dictation for 
a whole year. I have none of Poe’s, though you remember that Ae wrote a 
description of yours and mine, on the same page of the “ Illustrated News, 





11 ¢¢ Tmogen was the daughter by Mr. Willis’s first wife. Goldy was an Irish setter and 
Tipsy a black-and-tan terrier. Caesar was a Newfoundland dog presented to Mr. Willis by Dr. 
Kane after his return from the first Arctic expedition.’ (Information kindly furnished by 
Mrs. Grinnell, daughter of Willis. ) 
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Jan. 15, 1853." I will ask Bayard Taylor for his, the next time I propinqui- 
size him, and I will forward that and others to you, at Baltimore, in a few 
days. 

I forwarded to Nellie, at Idlewild, your mention of Col. Strother, with 
whom, of course, we should both be flattered to have any correspondence. 
She is resident, with all our children at Idlewild, and they are a wonderfully 
good comment on her excellence as a mother. . 

You and / are once more associated in the picture of “Irving and his 
friends,” and I am inclined to congratulate you on being the dest represented 
man in the whole company, while I am the worst/ But I am happy to go 
down even on such terms to posterity, the companion of John P. Kennedy. 

Our beloved old friend, Mr. Grinnell, continues well, and my eldest boy 
went down and passed a vacation with him at New Bedford very recently. 
He and I always talk over our visit to you, when we get together at home. 

In my new editorial partnership, I am rejoicing in a very handsome and 
accomplished youth, who has bought out my old partner Morris, and between 
“ Willis and Hollister,” there is a great deal of beauty—plain as / was, be- 
fore! He is a wealthy young lawyer with literary ambition and a wife and 
child. Iam hoping soon to be able to leave the Home /ournai in his hands, 
and get back to Idlewild to take my place “on the shelf.” 

Give my best remembrances to dear Mrs. Kennedy, and believe me, my 
dear friend, Ever faithfully yours, N. P. WILLIs. 


Hon. JOHN P. KENNEDY. 


Vv 


Kennedy came but little into contact with the writers of New 
England during the first half of his career; but in 1841, ona 
visit to Philadelphia, he met Longfellow and Sumner; and in 
1847, on a trip to Boston, he met Lowell and Holmes. Two 
years later he made a second trip to Boston and renewed his 
acquaintance with the Cambridge coterie. Of his first day in the 
city on this occasion (November 13, 1849) he writes as follows 
in his diary: ‘Dine at the Tremont, and in the evening toa 
brilliant party at Nathan Appleton’s, where I find all the beauty 
of Boston. Prescott is there, and Longfellow and his wife, a 
most charming woman. . . . A splendid supper, to which I con- 
duct Mrs. Longfellow.”” On the following morning he called at 
Longfellow’s home ; and on the second evening thereafter he was 
a guest at “‘a magnificent dinner” at Lowell's. 

In 1863 Harvard conferred upon Kennedy the degree of 
LL.D. In 1870 Kennedy had the opportunity of repaying 
some of the courtesies shown him at Cambridge: Lowell visited 
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Baltimore in the spring of this year to deliver a series of lectures 
before the Peabody Institute, and was the guest of Kennedy 
during his stay in the city. 

There are no letters from Longfellow in the Kennedy collec- 
tion, but there are half a dozen from Holmes and Lowell. 


Holmes to Kennedy 
BosTON, May 11, 1859. 

My DEAR SIR :—I had to confess to your friend, Mr. Smith, that I am so 
liable to suffer from an absurd infirmity (attacks of asthma) when I travel of 
late, that I must give up the pleasure he offers me. 

Nothing but this keeps me from accepting his invitation with delight. 
The company and the excursion promise everything one could ask to make 
the days pass pleasantly, and I hate to think that I must lose so delightful 
an opportunity. But I have been caught so often within a year or two that I 
am afraid to trust myself a moment out of my own hands. I had to break off 
a visit at New Port last summer so as to come here and get some health. 

I don’t want to proclaim myself an invalid, for I can sit seven hours at 
table and row a boat all day,—but I am at present almost tied to the side- 
walks of my own town, where I never suffer from the trouble mentioned. 

Thanking you for the kind interest you have taken in my joining the party, 
lam Yours very truly, O. W. HoLMEs. 


Hon. JOHN P. KENNEDY. — 

21 CHARLES St., Sept. 25 [1863]. 

DEAR MR. KENNEDY,—I called this morning at Mr. Winthrop’s, but was 
not fortunate enough to see you. 

Perhaps you will like to dine with the Saturday Club tomorrow. The mem- 
bers are Agassiz, Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Dana, and others whose 
names you have heard. I saw Agassiz today, and he hoped to be with us; 
at any rate we shall have some of our worthies, I doubt not. 

We dine between two and three, and if you would like to go, I shall be 
happy to call for you at } past 2 and take you with me to Packer’s, where we 
meet on the last Saturday in every month. Very truly yours, 

O. W. HoLMEs. 


P. S—We sometimes have the company of a politician or two—Mr. Sum- 
ner and others, who add a little variety to our literary club. You will be 
welcome either as man of letters or statesman. 


Boston, Feb. 10, 1864. 
My DEAR Mr. KENNEDY,—I will with great pleasure make a fair copy of 
what I consider the best poem I have written and send it to you in good 
season,—to Col. Bliss, I mean.” 





12 This letter was written in response to a request from Kennedy for an article to be included 
in a volume of Autograph Leaves of American Authors, edited by Kennedy in collaboration 
with Col. Alexander Bliss, and published for the benefit of the wounded soldiers of the North. 
Holmes is represented in this volume by his poem The Flower of Liberty. 
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I shall send your letter and circular out to James Lowell tomorrow and ask 
him to pass it on to Whittier and so back to me. I have no doubt that each 
of these gentlemen will be happy to make the slight contribution you ask 
for, and I am sure that for my own part I consider myself fortunate in being 
able to help in any way to carry out your noble and patriotic plans. It re- 
joiced my inmost soul when I found that you were one of the faithful among 
the many faithless with whom it was your misfortune to be surrounded. We 
who have stood outside the door of the fiery furnace can hardly tell what 
you [who] have been tried in it have gone through. But the time will come 
for us or for our children in which these sacrifices, greater or less, that we 
have all had to make, will be remembered as are the glorious trials of our first 
revolution. If we are faithful to the end, I believe there is preparing for us 
such a reward of national grandeur and peaceful development as the world 
has never seen. Such is evidently the fear of England, but the hopes of 
mankind and the plans of Providence cannot be defeated to please the Times 
and the land-graspers and man-haters who pay its mercenaries. 

Believe me, my dear Mr. Kennedy, Yours very sincerely, 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 





Lowell to Kennedy 
CAMBRIDGE, 26 April, 1860. 


My DEAR S1R,—By the same mail with this letter, 1 send you the proof- 
sheets of your “ Legend of Maryland.” They have been longer about it at 
the printing-office than I expected, or I should have written to you before. 

I have found it particularly interesting, and shall be truly gratified to see it 
in the “Atlantic.” Forgive me for making you the victim of a confidence, 
but (apart from all other considerations of intrinsic merit) it is so seldom 
that the editor of an American Magazine has the luck to meet with a con- 
tributor who writes altogether like a gentleman, that such an event gives him 
a particular pleasure. There is so much cleverness and so little sty/e/ 

Will you be kind enough to return the proofsheets to me at your earliest 
convenience, that I may print the article in the July number? Can it be 
divided? If you think so, will you mark where you think it can best be done? 
It will, as it is, make twenty-six pages. 

I am very truly yours (and with many thanks), J. R. LOWELL. 


ELMWOOD, 25" Feby, 1864. 


My DEAR SiIR,—It gives me great pleasure to serve you in any way, but 
especially in this, for we deeply value and honour the patriotism of the Loy- 
alists of Maryland and feel how much more their trial has been than our own. 

I should have chosen something else, but Mr. Bliss wrote asking me to 
copy the little pastoral I send." So 1 obey orders. I have tried to freshen 
it with a few new verses that I might more fully show my interest in your 
Fair. I have spoiled it perhaps. With great regard, Truly yours, 

J. R. Lowe. 

Hon. J. P. KENNEDY. 





18 The reference is to a lately revised version of ‘‘ The Courtin’.’’ The text is, aside from 
a few variations in the pointing, the same as that ultimately adopted by the poet. 
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ELMWOOD, 7th May, 1870. 


My DEAR MR. KENNEDY,—Nothing could have been pleasanter than your 
letter, for it had the true epistolary charm of bringing me into the company 
of the writer. It brought me back into your pleasant library, and renewed 
for me the hospitality which saved me from feeling myself a stranger and 
mere itinerant in Baltimore. If you knew how I hate these preaching-tours, 
you would understand how cordially 1 remember your friendly courtesies. 

It was a great pleasure to us both to get the photograph. I think it very 
good, with more of your natural air than any of those you showed me. It is 
very agreeable to have you sitting in my library — though I think you have 
the look of being a little surprised (within proper limits of goodbreeding) by 
its clutter, after the orderly decorum of your own. However, even your 
shadow is heartily welcome, and I hope it will prove but a prelude of your- 
self. I send you one of mine —the best I have at present, though I hope to 
replace it with a better before long. Your snow-white beards have a great 
advantage in photography over us whom Time has only frost-bitten and 
grizzled. We who are so tenacious of our youthful age, never get our full 
credit of wisdom. As the Senior class makes us dons sit every year to be 
caricatured, I am getting impatient to be white-washed—it is so effective. 

I am glad you found something to like in my book. It encourages me to 
ask your acceptance of a copy. I should have sent it already, but that I al- 
ways conceive a disgust of what I write, the moment it is published. The 
old /itera scripta manet was bad enough, but stereotyping has given a more 
malign significance to the //era impressa. One can’t improve if he would. I 
will send you a little package by express— fad. I mention this because I 
have a grave suspicion that our carriers “ skim their milk on both sides,” as 
our country-folk say of stingy people. 

Many thanks for your invitation to come and discourse again. It seems to 
cast a dash of sunshine on the trade of lecturing, and I am strongly tempted 
to come—mainly that it will enable me to renew my intercourse with yourself. 
Mr. Morison has written asking for eight Jectures. Perhaps I shall com- 
promise on six. You see that the harmless-looking cord that you pulled, had 
a showerbath at the other end. Nevertheless, I pray you to understand that I 
am highly gratified at being asked to come again, for I have great diffidence 
of my lecturing powers, my natural impulse not working in that direction. 

I have not forgotten my purpose of writing an article for the orth A mer- 
ican on Reconstruction, taking your “letters” as a text. Hitherto I have not 
found the leisure, for unhappily I cannot find my opinions ready-made in my 
inkstand, as most of our political teachers seem to do. It used to take 
thought even to boil an egg, but nowadays everybody is ready to cook you 
up a new system of the universe at a moment’s notice. For my own part, I 
think wisdom a plant of even slower growth than confidence. If we lose 
something, I fancy we gain more by ceasing to be sure we are right at the 
first go-off. 

I shall enclose in my package a little volume which I hope Mrs. Kennedy 
will accept as a souvenir. I hate illustrated books, and the prints in this are 
simply hideous, but it is the prettiest copy I have of the only one of my 
poems that ever had the luck to be in any sense popular. So as I believe in 
popularity (and tremble), I suppose it must have some merit of being é#fer- 
esting which the others lack. 

Mrs. Lowell joins me in cordial remembrance to Mrs. Kennedy and Miss 
Gray, as well as to yourself, and I beg you, my dear Sir, always to think of 
me as Most sincerely your friend and servant, J. R. Lowe. 


Joun P. KENNEDY, Esquire. 
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Kennedy to Lowell 


go MADISON ST., BALTIMORE, May 15, 1870. 


My DEAR LOWELL,—Al though I dad your books, the parcel you sent me 
the other day, coming with that kind message of remembrance from you, was 
most especially welcomed by the whole parlor family of No. go. And it 
forthwith brought fresh readings of choice bits from “ Under the Willows” 
and new commendations of that noble ‘Commemoration Ode’. 

Your letter, which came a few days before, brought me that excellent pho- 
tograph which shall, with all convenient speed, take its place upon my library 
wall in harmonious association with Thackeray, Prescott, and Irving. You 
talk of another — but I don’t think you will be likely to get a detter likeness. 
If you do, I should like to see it. 

We are all — I speak primarily of The Peabody, and, more diffusively, of 
the good-lecture-loving public of our City— we are all joyful in the hope of 
having you here again next winter — with broader privilege and freer scope. 
We mean you shall make each lecture as long as you choose, and give us as 
many as you think will do justice to your subject. For, touching these 
Lowell Lectures, there is a manifest forgetfulness of the ¢#me and great regard 
for the number. So, if you wish to secure for yourself a good epitaph, when 
you come to that stage of your wants, don’t fail to come to us next winter to 
clinch the nail you have already driven into the heart of this society... . 
Mr. Morison, our Provost, will make all the arrangements necessary to your 
convenience — and the rest of us—I, in particular, Deo Volente,— will give 
ourselves to the pleasant duty of making Baltimore an attraction to you and 
Mrs. Lowell, which we hope will bring you often back. 

Mrs. Kennedy charges me to assure you of her kind reciprocation with 
which she acknowledges that friendly souvenir which you have sent her in 
the beautiful “ Vision of Sir Launfal "—and she hopes for the opportunity in 
her own house of expressing her estimation both of the poem and the author 
in the pleasant hours of his visit to Baltimore. 

I have been rather under the weather for a month past with an attack of 
old age, which my Doctor is quite unable to cure. It shows itself inwardly 
in “ marvellous weak hams” and outwardly in the difficulty of writing legible 
letters, which is only accomplished by slow and painful attention to the tremor 
of the hand, and contriving to scratch each word between the shakes. 

This letter will show you that I have not always ben successful in this at- 


tempt. 
The ladies unite with me in kind remembrance to Mrs. L. and yourself — 
and I am, my dear Lowell, Always your friend, 


JOHN P. KENNEDY. 
J. RusseELy LoweLL, Esq. 


In the next and final installment of these papers will be given 
a number of letters by Southern writers; some touching on lit- 
erary matters, others relating to slavery and the Civil War. 


KILuis CAMPBELL. 
University of Texas. 





14 Kennedy died three months later, August 18, 1870. 























THE WAR AND THE HISTORIANS OF TO-MORROW 


The war now going on in Europe will probably affect no class 
of Americans more profoundly than it will the teachers of modern 
history and the writers on that subject. For the moment we are 
left high and dry. Since August, 1914, our manuals have been 
out of date. All of us are convinced that it is not profitable to 
go on in the old manner. Whether we wish it or not, we must 
resurvey our ground and get our bearings anew. 

The truth is, this crisis supplies a need of which thoughtful 
students of the history of the European nations in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries were becoming increasingly conscious. 
We had developed the habit of getting directions and measuring 
distances from the French Revolution. We were accustomed to 
regard happenings in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
largely as causes or results of what took place in the period 
between the calling of the States General and Waterloo. But 
the Congress of Vienna adjourned more than a century ago, 
and even before August, 1914, we had journeyed too far from 
that milestone and had veered in too many particulars from the 
plan which was then formulated to be able any longer to get an 
intelligible view from that elevation. As a result, the chapters 
in our text-books treating of the past hundred years, even before 
the outbreak of the war, seemed to be vague and incomplete. 
The authors said much that was interesting and plausible, but 
until the summer of 1914 the story they were trying to tell did 
not seem to lead to a logical dénouement. 

Now that events have brought us to a height of which we had 
not previously dreamed, and we are able to see more clearly the 
drift of the European plot, it is apparent that the ending toward 
which the stories in our historical manuals looked had little in 
common with the catastrophic climax which is being enacted 
before our eyes. Consequently, we cannot go on teaching and 
writing concerning the happenings of the past several centuries 
without taking an inventory of the theories and conclusions 
which have hitherto been our stock in trade in order to 
see whether they will serve to explain what is now taking 


14 
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place. Obviously the value of any interpretation of the history 
of Europe in the recent past must be tested by this criterion. 
The purpose of this paper is to consider tentatively some of the 
changes which this critical reconsideration of modern history 
will cause in the accepted notions concerning that subject. 

The first change, suggested by the character of our existing 
manuals, will likely be that we shall revise our judgment con- 
cerning the place which the French Revolution and Napoleon 
deserve to occupy in the history of Europe. This shifting of 
emphasis will come instinctively when the historian of the future 
measures the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars by the one 
now going on. And it is probable that a reconsideration of the 
events of a century ago in the light of recent occurrences will 
serve to confirm this instinctive view and even to lessen further 
the importance we have in the past attached to those events. A 
superficial review of the subject will make clear some reasons 
for this conclusion. 

It is not unlikely that the historians of the future will for 
a considerable time be chiefly occupied with the task of arriving 
at an acceptable definition of three somewhat indefinite terms: 
**nationalism,’’ ‘‘democracy,’’ and ‘‘internationalism.’’ The 
current cyclopzdias will not help in this task, and at present our 
conceptions of any of these terms are hazy. True a contributor 
to a recent number of a current review gave a definition of nation- 
alism or ‘‘nationality’’ which seemed to him to be satisfactory. 
Moreover, the American Historical Association devoted several 
sessions of a recent meeting to the same subject. Thus it would 
be incorrect to deny that any progress has been made toward the 
performance of a task when we recognize that it confronts us. 
Nevertheless, much has yet to be done before we can say with 
any precision just what we mean by such terms as ‘‘national feel- 
ing’’ and ‘‘nationalism.’’ 

We know that in the past few centuries a community conscious- 
ness has been developing in Great Britain, in France, in Germany 
and in neighboring regions. As a result of this complex process 
we are constantly obliged to make use of phrases like ‘‘national 
spirit’’ and similar vague terms. But these expressions do not 
as yet signify much that is definite or concrete, and at least 
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three aspects of this subject seem to stand in need of immediate 
elucidation. 

To begin with, we must find out more than we know at present 
concerning the causes and character of national feeling itself. 
This cannot be done by mere speculation or by generalizing on 
superficial observation. It will be necessary to betake ourselves 
to the records of the past wherein are preserved the statements 
of the political leaders, the divines, the dramatists, the editorial 
writers, the pamphleteers, and other stimulators of the public 
mind and purveyors of ‘the opinions of their time. We shall 
have to fathom the motives which inspired these instrumentalities 
of national consciousness and find out the kind of audiences to 
which they addressed themselves. No matter if, when we have 
done, we shall conclude that a general definition of nationalism 
is impracticable, because the national feeling which animates 
one nation is not identical with that which moves another. 
Indeed, we shall not be discouraged if we discover that the 
national feeling of the same nation is a different thing at different 
stages in its history. It is needful to know the differences as 
well as the similarities of the nationalism of the leading European 
peoples before we can understand the issues in the struggle now 
in progress between two groups of these nations. 

The second topic which calls for further consideration under 
the general subject, ‘‘nationalism,’’ has to do with the instrumen- 
talities which the nations have contrived for expressing them- 
selves or obtaining their wishes. Was it an accident that 
England, at the time of her birth as a nation, organized under 
Cromwell the most efficient army of the time and that a similar 
spirit was afterward displayed in building and maintaining the 
most powerful navy of the world? How shall we explain the fact 
that when the inefficient administration of the Bourbons led to 
a crisis which stirred the people of France into consciousness of 
nationality they forthwith began to make ready for the mightiest 
captain of his time a national army trained in improved methods 
of warfare?) How much did Bismarck and Moltke, consciously 
or unconsciously, borrow from Carnot and Napoleon when the 
birth of the imperial German nation brought a new exemplar of 
military efficiency to the fore? These are some of the questions 
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which we naturally ask but which cannot be answered until facts 
now isolated have been assembled and correlated. When they 
have been answered, we shall be in a better position than we 
are at present to understand why Europe is now an armed camp. 

Furthermore, it is important that we give attention to the 
manner in which the nations have been accustomed to determine 
the objective for which they would use these instrumentalities 
of force. On this point the political artificers of the past sev- 
eral centuries have contributed little that has been of practical 
use. Talleyrand was able, successively, to conduct in an accept- 
able manner the diplomacy of the Directory, of Napoleon, 
and of Louis XVIII, not because of his extraordinary duplicity, 
but because the foreign policy of France was essentially the 
same under all of those regimes. He would have been just as 
acceptable a foreign minister for Louis XIV, and he would not 
have had to change his réle in a great degree had he undertaken 
to give to the third republic services similar to those rendered 
by M. Delcassé. Just so the diplomacy of Charles James Fox 
and William Pitt differs from that of Lord Lansdowne and Sir 
Edward Grey in details, but not in method. The point is that 
the European foreign secretaries in the twentieth century con- 
duct their offices according to the principles and precedents 
which have come down to them from the servants of ambitious 
dynasts who flourished in a bygone age. The chief difference 
is that, whereas Louis XIV or Frederick the Great had to de- 
pend on mercenary, professional armies to support the demands 
of their chancelleries, the diplomats of to-day, once they have 
thrown down the gauntlet, can count confidently on the support 
of a militant nation. 

Perhaps, when the historian of to-morrow comes to review the 
diplomacy of the past several centuries from this new angle, 
some constructive principle may be suggested which will cause 
the diplomats of the future to be more efficient conservers of the 
genuine interest of their countries than those of the past seem to 
have been. But recent happenings in some of the countries now 
at war afford little encouragement to those who believe that the 
solution for the question is to leave to national public opinion 
the task of deciding for a country questions of foreign policy. 
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Ill-fitted as the professional diplomatists have proved them- 
selves to be entrusted with the welfare of the people of the 
world as it is involved in the relations between nations, the 
patriotic emotion of the unthinking crowd seems to make the 
public at large an even less hopeful trustee of this weighty re- 
sponsibility. 

We shall not be able to understand clearly the growth of the 
national feeling which has become so vocal of late, however, un- 
less we consider at the same time the rise of democracy. There 
has been confusion concerning this subject in the past because 
students have not always made proper distinctions. We have not 
distinguished the formulation of democratic theories from the 
coming of actual democracy. It may also prove useful to ob- 
serve that the development of the machinery of government, 
suitable for the use of a democracy, may take place without the 
coming of democracy itself. 

The democratic theories are set down in declarations, books, 
pamphlets, and the like, and are carefully stored away in libra- 
ries, where he who has the diligence may ferret them out and 
correlate them. But the investigatorof this subject ought to 
remember that before the speculations of political philosophers 
can become potent factors in shaping human society articulate 
social conditions must call for a remedy which their theories 
seem likely to afford. The few radicals who drew up the 
Agreement of the People in the seventeenth century spoke a 
language which a vast majority of Englishmen, trained under 
the existing order, could not understand. Nothing occurred 
immediately to change the prevailing social conditions, and the 
old form of government was restored when the chief grievances 
of which the substantial people complained had been remedied 
and when Cromwell had passed from the scene. Likewise, Robes- 
pierre, indoctrinated with the theories of Rousseau, dreamed for 
a little time of an order of things not understood and so not desired 
by a majority of the people of France. Nevertheless, the labors of 
these idealistic writers and politicians were not in vain. When 
the great body of the people did begin to become self-conscious, 
their leaders, naturally ill-qualified to formulate doctrines them- 
selves, adopted the radical theories which were ready at hand. 
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Again, in England, the House of Commons practically won 
its fight with the Crown for supremacy while it was itself com- 
posed chiefly of the appointees of a small group of noblemen and 
commercial magnates. A majority of the fundamental conven- 
tions of the British constitution, later destined to be the pattern 
of so many of the constitutions of the world, were asserted and 
maintained before the people generally had a considerable voice 
in the government. When at length the process of democratiza- 

‘tion began, the chief task that had to be performed was to trans- 
fer the choice of members of the legislature from the magnates 
to the people at large. In this connection the problem of the 
historian of the future will be to explain the forces that produced 
this transfer of the reins of power. 

In order to find the answer to this question the student of to- 
morrow will have to forsake the closets of political theorists and 
pass by the halls of the national legislatures and constitutional 
conventions. This transfer of the reins of government came as 
a result of a change in the basal structure of society itself. The 
general conclusion on which we shall probably agree in the end 
is that democracy came as a result of the growth of cities and 
towns, especially of towns in which a large proportion of the 
people labored with their hands or operated machines in fac- 
tories. In consequence of this urban development, a consider- 
able number of people were associated amid similar conditions, 
with common grievances, and without a share in the govern- 
ment which would enable them to obtain a remedy. Ere long 
leaders came, not always of their own class, who preached the 
doctrines of the democratic theorists and urged this hitherto in- 
active stratum of society to organize and assert its strength. 

When these points have been established it will not be diffi- 
cult to trace the main current of democratic development. It is 
easy to perceive that democracy, like nationalism, went from 
Great Britain to the Continent. Wherever large industrial 
towns have grown up the laboring element in the population has 
tended sooner or later to organize in support of some species of 
democratic theory. 

The historian of the future will be able to avoid some of the 
confusion of his colleagues in the past if he recalls that this ur- 
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ban industrial development in Great Britain began to arouse 
the lower stratum of society at precisely the time when the 
people of France began to rejoice on the occasion of the 
birth of a national consciousness in that country. The Pur- 
itan Revolution, as we have noted, had its Agreement of 
the People just as the French Revolution had its Constitution 
of the Year I. But no attempt was made to organize a govern- 
ment in accordance with the provisions of either document. 
Nevertheless, the fact that the birth of the French nation came 
at the time when the urban laboring class in Great Britain was 
becoming conscious of its power, and the further fact that the 
national movement was attended with much speculation concern- 
ing democracy, caused the people of that time to confuse the 
two movements with each other. Later writers may be par- 
doned for their failure to perceive the proper distinctions when 
we consider that the diplomats who, at the Congress of Vienna, 
undertook to adjust permanently the differences that had troubled 
Europe for so long, themselves labored under the delusion that 
the conquerors of Napoleon had been striving against, and had 
put down, the democratic spirit which they believed had charac- 
terized the French Revolution. Indeed, Metternich and his co- 
workers spent the next quarter of a century combating this 
phantom of their imagination, the liberal, democratic French 
Revolution, and finally fell before the advance of the national 
spirit, which they never understood, but which was the real life 
of the French movement. 

Having rid ourselves of the democratic bogy, which has pre- 
vented us from understanding the character of the French move- 
ment in the past, we shall, in retracing our steps in the light of 
the war now going on, probably give more attention to the man- 
ner in which the Freneh nation was organized under Carnot and 
Napoleon than we give to the constitution-making of Sieyés or 
to the speeches of Robespierre. For it is apparent now that it 
was France, as a self-conscious nation, organized for military 
action, which served as a pattern and determined the character 
of the heritage Europe received from the cataclysm marking 
the end of the old regime. As in so many other cases, the 
Germans adopted the idea from the French, and developed it 
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in a more systematic and thoroughgoing manner than their pred- 
ecessors had done. 

It is probable, indeed, that we may ultimately conclude that 
the Germans have carried too far a principle to which we gave 
our enthusiastic approval as long as it seemed to mean no more 
than the bringing together in separate communities of people 
with similar heritages in language, literature, and traditions. 
Assuming that this was the full content of the nationalistic idea, 
we had come to regard it as the correct principle according to 
which the boundaries of the world ought to be adjusted in case 
of a dispute. Immediately after the outbreak of the war in 1914 
the partisans of Great Britain and her allies made bold to say 
that this was the consummation toward which they were looking. 
But further reflection and subsequent events have served to make 
many persons less positive in that belief than they were formerly. 
As a result it may be that the historian of the not distant future 
will reconsider the conclusions concerning the growth of nation- 
alism which in the recent past he has accepted.and approved. 

After all, the disease from which Germany suffers, if we agree 
that the best thought of the world is opposed to the German view 
of things, is merely an exaggerated nationalism. We were will- 
ing to condone the irregularities and ruthlessness of Bismarck, 
just as we did not find fault with the diplomacy of Cavour, be- 
cause we saw the result of these methods in a united German or 
Italian nation. But the Germans were not satisfied merely to 
become a powerful state. They reasoned that if it was a part of 
progress that the principalities which had formerly made Ger- 
many ineffective should be amalgamated into a strong nation, it 
would be all the more worth while to make this nation the 
strongest and most powerful state in the world. 

Now the leaders who organized the Prussian national spirit 
when it was quickened by the oppression of the French nation, 
then the pliant tool of Napoleon, naturally looked for inspiration 
and guidance to their predecessors who had organized France. 
The Prussian army, therefore, became the typical expres- 
sion of Prussian nationalism. It was likewise the instrument 
by means of which the Prussian leaders were afterward able to 
build the powerful German empire. 


——_—_-—_- 
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But a modern army cannot exert the fullness of a nation’s 
strength unless it is supported by an economic system equally 
well organized. Hence the same statesmen who had perfected 
the military arm of the empire by working out to their logical 
conclusion the suggestions of the French now took lessons in 
industry from Great Britain. In this field, too, they were able 
to profit by the experience and to avoid some of the mistakes of 
their teachers. With remarkable foresight they adopted in ad- 
vance for Germany policies of social amelioration to which her 
rival was brought at a later time by the logic of the votes of 
laborers. With characteristic industry and thoroughness, the 
German statesmen organized and equipped the industries to 
serve the needs of the nation until, at the outbreak of the war, 
few nations equalled Germany in efficiency of economic organiza- 
tion and in measures for ameliorating the conditions amid which 
a large majority of the people lived and worked. It was this 
realization of the national idea in its fullness that enabled Ger- 
many to mobilize at once so large a part of her resources against 
the ill-organized, imperfectly developed defence of her enemies, 
The amelioration of the conditions amid which the laborers lived 
had served to postpone in Germany longer than in neighboring 
nations the effective demand of the working class for a predom- 
inant voice in the government, thus giving the ruling faction an 
opportunity to use the national strength in support of designs of 
its own. 

Little wonder that a state which had developed its national 
possibilities so thoroughly became conscious of its superiority 
over its neighbors. And was it not the bounden duty of this 
superior state to lead less fortunate peoples to the heights which 
it had attained? If the less fortunate peoples were disinclined 
to be led to these heights was it, indeed, not the duty of the for- 
tunate to use compulsion to accomplish an end so desirable? 

Defenders of the states that are averse to submitting to the 
dictation of this super-nation contend that Germany has devel- 
oped her material resources and has formulated her national 
programme at the expense of more worthy achievements, — for 
example, individual liberty. The Germans might reply that the 
welfare of an individual isa more profitable accomplishment than 


~~ 
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his liberty. But the roots of the matter go deeper than mere 
material well-being, important as that consideration is in organ- 
ized society. And it is difficult to rid one’s self of the convic- 
tion that, as long as men are not immune from characteristic hu- 
man imperfections, it would be hazardous to entrust the destinies 
of a people either to a despot, however benevolent, or to a group 
of experts, however skilful and well-meaning. Is it not an end 
more devoutly to be wished, that a self-governed state should by 
self-education rid itself of the social ills from which it suffers, 
than that it should be more speedily cured by the prescriptions 
of specialists whose remedies may have as great possibilities of 
harm as of good? 

At any rate, this point is clear as far as the subject of this 
article is concerned. If, as seems likely, the historian of the 
future sees in the powerfully equipped German empire of 1914 a 
logical outcome of the principle which led to the fall of the old 
regime and the birth of the French nation, he will on that ac- 
count be less ready than formerly to regard this principle as en- 
tirely benevolent in its influence. In this seemingly inevitable 
reaction against nationalism he will seek a more nearly universal 
principle to take its place. And, in his attempt to find a sanc- 
tion for placing a limitation on the further development of the 
national idea, may not the future student of history give more 
attention to another principle which might be expressed ab- 
stractly as ‘‘ internationalism ’’? 

The content of this principle would probably, at first, have to 
be sought in the mass of unenforceable precedents which we call 
international law, and in the beginnings of machinery for its en- 
forcement which we have in the various international conferences 
and tribunals of one sort and another. But is it altogether fan- 
ciful to assume that circumstances at the end of the war will be 
propitious for a reéxamination of the merits of the doctrines 
which, in the past, have stood in the way of international comity 
with the means of enforcing it? The war itself, notwithstand- 
ing that it was apparently unavoidable under the conditions that 
existed, will have proved so burdensome and so futile, and its 
repetition on a large scale will be attended with difficulties so 
nearly insurmountable that, in spite of the superlative national 
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spirit it has aroused in every country that is party to the strife, 
the statesmen of the world may of necessity feel obliged to come 
much nearer to fundamentals than have any statesmen in the 
past. 

Should this be the case, the first query to confront them would 
be: Whether a nation, more than an individual, ought to be the 
final arbiter of its own honor or ought to be suffered to appeal to 
force to adjust a dispute with its neighbor. It might bea long way 
from the preliminary consideration of this question to a con- 
federation of the world in which an international police would 
impose the decision of a majority of nations on a recalcitrant 
rebel. The solution of this problem, moreover, is a task for the 
politician rather than for the historian. The point here is that, 
when the historian of the future shall have traced the develop- 
ment of the national spirit from the England of the Tudors and 
Cromwell through the France of the Revolution and Napoleon 
and the Italy of Cavour to its zenith in the Germany of William 
II, he will naturally turn about for a new principle to take the 
place of one that has developed such obvious limitations. And 
is it not reasonable to hope that, after this ‘‘ Pentecost of Ca. 
lamity,’’ the democracy in the nations at war, in spite of its 
present militant nationalism, will be in a mood to support the 
efforts of sane statesmen who work at the task of banishing great 
wars from the earth? 


WILLIAM THOMAS LAPRADE. 
Durham, N. C. 











UNITED STATES vs. JEFFERSON DAVIS 


The student will find that American history affords but a few 
of those engrossing state trials for political offences that stand 
out so conspicuously in the history of other countries. Indeed 
the number of such trials that loom large in our annals may 
easily be limited to three: the trials before the Senate of Samuel 
Chase and Andrew Johnson,—the only Justice of the Supreme 
Court and the only President, respectively, ever impeached,—and 
the trial of Aaron Burr at Richmond for treason. It is a splendid 
encomium on the integrity of American institutions that each of 
these trials ended in the acquittal of the accused. The trial, 
however, which, by all the rules of probabilities, should have 
been the most important and fascinating state trial in our history 
and the one which Carl Schurz, echoing the sentiments of the 
time, expected to be “the greatest trial of the century,”’ proved 
in the end to be little better than a fiasco. 

When, on May toth, 1865, Jefferson Davis was captured near 
Irvinsville, Georgia, the problem of what was to be done with 
the chieftain of the fallen Confederacy assumed concrete form. 
That its seriousness had not been previously unappreciated is 
attested by the story that, a short time after Lee’s surrender, 
Lincoln was asked whether it would not be best for everbody if 
Davis were allowed to get out of the country. To this inquiry 
Lincoln is supposed to have replied, in characteristic vein, with 
a story about a preacher—a strict temperance man—who, being 
offered a glass of water with a dash of spirits in it, remarked he 
did not object to a drop of something strong in his drink if it 
were put in “unbeknownst”’ to himself. But whatever perplexi- 
ties Lincoln might anticipate from Davis’s capture were entirely 
negligible compared with the enormous difficulties that confronted 
Johnson—the ink scarcely dry on his proclamation charging 
Davis with being one of the instigators of Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion—when that event took place. 

As illustrative of the pitch to which the feelings, even of men 
occupying the most responsible positions, had been wrought up 
by the terrible crime of Booth, it is stated in the life of Senator 
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Chandler that, in a conference held the day after Lincoln’s death 
between Johnson, Senators Chandler and Wade, John Covode, 
and Benjamin Butler, it was unaminously agreed that, if Davis 
was captured, he should be “summarily executed.” 

Fortunately, however, the cooling influence of the intervening 
hours witnessed the triumph of more cautious counsel; and 
Davis, when captured, was merely imprisoned at Fortress Mon- 
roe. But the government’s determination to press the accusa- 
tion of complicity in Lincoln's assassination, as well as the charge 
of treason, was not shaken. Moreover, the plan of a trial before 
a military commission, whose proceedings would be secret, was 
broached and even agitated by some of the more extreme Re- 
publican leaders. The ear of Carl Schurz, ever sensitive to any 
threatened violation of the genius of American freedom, caught 
some hint of this scheme, and, alarmed at the prospect of such 
an outrage, he immediately dispatched a letter of protest to the 
President. Johnson, however, never seems to have given the idea 
the slightest countenance, and his coldness and the open con- 
demnation of the plan by the less radical leaders led to its early 
abandonment. Also the government speedily realized that it could 
not prove a shadow of a case should it try to connect Davis with 
Lincoln’s murder. It is true that at one time Judge Advocate 
Holt, whose credulity Rhodes styles ‘‘amazing,’”’ thought he could 
establish the guilty relation. But the evidence on which he relied 
was quickly demonstrated to be palpably false, and with that 
discovery the government's last hope of convicting Davis of that 
heinous crime disappeared forever. The charge, nevertheless, 
was not withdrawn, and month after month went by and beheld 
Davis still languishing in prison. Indeed, as the obstacles in the 
way of meting out any “punishment” to Davis in a constitu- 
tional manner became more apparent, the government seemed 
content to let even the charge of treason lie dormant. The 
Constitution guaranteed Davis a trial by a jury of the district in 
which the alleged crime was committed; and it was evidently 
impossible to procure a jury in Virginia that would pronounce 
Davis's actions treason unless precautions were taken by the gov- 
ernment that would be tantamount to packing the jury box. 

No steps, therefore, were taken by the government with a view 
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to an early disposition of the matter. Davis and his family, 
however, were anxious for its speedy determination. In May, 
1866, Johnson, disquieted by rumors that Davis was being ill- 
treated in prison, sent McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury, on 
an unofficial visit to Davis. McCulloch found the rumors not to 
be without foundation, as any reader of Mrs. Davis's charming 
memoir knows so well. In the previous year General Miles had 
perpetrated, without authorization or the slightest necessity, his 
unspeakable outrage of putting Davis in irons; and in the mat- 
ter of food, exercise, clothing, medicine, and above all, privacy, 
Davis had been inexcusably harassed. McCulloch was very 
favorably impressed with Davis, reported him eager for trial and 
“thought the delay unnecessary and unjust.’’ From the time of 
McCulloch’s visit, Davis’s treatment was unobjectionable. 

In the meatime Davis's tribulations had enlisted the sympathies 
of Charles O’Conor, the acknowledged leader of the bar of New 
York, if not of the country, a man whose unbending rectitude 
and intense devotion to principle gave him a commanding po- 
sition in the public confidence. Mr. O’Conor volunteered his 
services to Mr. Davis, and it is needless to add they were grate- 
fully accepted. Mr. O’Conor at once bent his energies to the 
securing of an early trial by the civil authorities. George Shea, 
also of counsel, strove in the same direction and enlisted the 
powerful aid of Horace Greeley, Senator Wilson, and Governor 
Andrews of Massachusetts, and probably that of Thaddeus 
Stevens as well. The result of the influences thus set in play 
was that in May, 1866, the Government finally was forced to 
make a move and so procured against Davis, in the United States 
District Court for Virginia, an indictment for treason, under the 
Treason Act of 1862. The efforts of Davis's friends were now 
turned towards procuring his release from custody on bond. 
The friendly offices of Mr. John W. Garrett, President of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, were invoked with great 
effect. Mr. Garrett had considerable influence with Secretary 
Stanton and through his representations and persuasions Stanton 
agreed to throw no obstacle in the way. Indeed, early in 1867, 
General Burton, commander of Fortress Monroe, received the 
following order: ‘“‘The President of the United States directs 
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that you surrender Jefferson Davis, now held and confined un- 
der military authority at Fortress Monroe, to the United States 
Marshal or deputies, upon any process which may issue from a 
Federal Court in the State of Virginia.” On May the first of 
the same month counsel for Davis had already presented their 
petition for a writ of habeas corpus to Judge Underwood, then 
at Alexandria. Judge Underwood issued the writ which was 
served on General Burton, and on May the 14th, 1867, Davis was 
delivered to the civil authorities, and, the Government pleading 
unreadiness for trial, was admitted at once to bail. Horace 
Greeley and the celebrated philanthropist, Gerrit Smith, signed 
the $100,000 bond in person and Commodore Vanderbilt signed 
through Horace Clark and Augustus Schell. Besides these 
there were fourteen other bondsmen. The scene that was en- 
acted as Davis, the triumph of the civil law complete, emerged 
from the courthouse, free from custody, is styled indescribable. 
Mrs. Davis tells of the applause, huzzas, and the waving of 
handkerchiefs and, above all, the poignant emotions displayed, 
without effort at concealment, by the spectators. 

In December of the same year the cause of United States vs. 
Davis once more came before the court—this time on motion of 
Davis's council to quash the indictment. Now, however, in ad- 
dition to Judge Underwood there appeared on the bench Chief 
Justice Chase, sitting as circuit justice. The motion was accom- 
panied by an affidavit to the effect that before the war Davis 
had been a member of Congress and had taken oath to uphold 
the Constitution and, therefore, had been disqualified by the 
fourteenth amendment from holding office, state or federal, 
unless such disability was raised by a vote of Congress. On 
objection by the Government the affidavit was withdrawn, but 
the facts were admitted for the purpose of the motion. Robert 
Ould opened the argument for the defendant by contending that 
the disqualification noted above, inflicted by the fourteenth 
amendment, was a criminal penalty and recognized as such and 
was a substitute for all other criminal penalties and impliedly 
repealed all other former provisions marking out punishments 
for those who had engaged in the war. He pressed home the 
argument that no man could be punished twice for the same 
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offence and, therefore, the punishment contained in the four- 
teenth amendment was exclusive. The force of Ould’s argu- 
ment is strikingly demonstrated by the fact that at its close the 
brilliant R. H. Dana, noted for his forensic skill and high talent, 
could offer no better reply than lamely to declare that Mr. 
Ould’s proposition was entirely new to counsel for the Govern- 
ment and he thought to the Court as well. Chase, however, un- 
sympathetically rejoined that the Court had expected this exact 
line of argument when it was announced that the motion was 
based on the fourteenth amendment. Counsel for the prosecu- 
tion then requested and obtained time to confer. After the 
court reconvened, the Government contended that the four- 
teenth amendment merely created a disability and did not inflict 
a punishment, which could only be the result of judicial sentence. 
O’Conor closed for Davis in an argument worthy of his great 
powers. The Court was then discovered to be divided, Chase 
being in favor of quashing the indictment and Underwood in 
favor of overruling the motion. The question was therefore, at 
the request of the defendant, certified to the Supreme Court for 
its decision. 

Before, however, that lofty tribunal had opportunity to hear 
and determine the matter, the whole affair was disposed of 
through an entirely different channel. On Christmas, 1868, 
President Johnson issued his proclamation of general amnesty to 
all those who had taken part in the war on the side of the Con- 
federacy. Not being specifically excepted, Davis was necessa- 
rily included in the proclamation, and, in February, 1869, the 
Government, harried by O’Conor’s persistency, had no other 
alternative except to enter a molle prosequi. Such was the un- 
dramatic, and almost insignificant, final chapter of what Schurz 
expected to be “‘the greatest state trial of the century.” 

Tame, however, as was the ending, it is a chronicle of inesti- 
mable value to the lover of American institutions. It shows, 
more forcibly than any other incident in our history, how potent 
and salutary are the guarantees thrown by the Constitution 
around the life and liberty of the individual even when every 
governmental influence is bent on his destruction ; and in so do- 
ing it incidentally emphasizes the blessing of a written Constitu- 
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tion, respected and observed by those who live under it. Also 
it illustrates, as nothing else that has happened in our national 
life, what a sobering effect the lapse of a little time has on even 
the strongest passions, and how loth, upon reflection, are the 
American people to exact punishment for political offences. In 
April, 1865, in the excitement of Lincoln's assassination, John- 
son was willing to have Davis summarily executed. At the same 
time the northern section of the country literally thirsted for 
his blood. A little over three years later Johnson deliberately 
included Davis in his general pardon and his action met with 
practically no dissent on the part of the people. No other 
episode in American history was calculated to put quite so 
great a strain on the federal Bill of Rights and never was the 
strain more completely resisted. It is a recital which, on the 
whole, reflects lasting credit on the genius of American insti- 


tutions. 
Horace Henry HAGAn. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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AN INTIMATE BIOGRAPHY * 


It is fifteen years since the assassination of William McKinley, 
and the years have been filled with a rush of events that have 
carried us very rapidly into another and a different world from 
that in which he rose to first place. For some years immediately 
following his death it was with difficulty that one recognized the 
trend of national affairs at Washington as but remotely con- 
nected with his administration. This continued to be the case 
in the years 1906-1912, and with even greater emphasis, in 
spite of the presence in the White House of an Ohio son during 
a portion of that time. But more recent events have been such 
as to recall very vividly the outstanding events of the McKinley 
regime. Not only in the high importance of diplomatic affairs, 
but also in the nature of the discussion between the two great 
political parties, we seem nearer the campaign of 1896, and the 
developments that followed, than at any other time in the ensuing 
twenty years. 

Thus, even though this biography of McKinley would have 
been welcome, its publication at this time is peculiarly apt. 
Hitherto seekers for information have had recourse to campaign 
biographies or those published immediately following the assas- 
sination. Naturally these were disappointing. The definitive 
biography of McKinley was awaited, and here it is. 

In preparing this work Mr. Olcott secured materials from, 
and had the aid and advice of, three men closely asso- 
ciated with McKinley while President,— Mr. George B. Cor- 
telyou, Secretary to the President; Mr. William R. Day, 
Secretary of State during the Spanish war; and Mr. Charles 
G. Dawes, close personal and political friend. Many others 
have aided, notably Mr. Charles W. Fairbanks, who per- 
mitted the author of this work to make use of an unpub- 
lished manuscript of reminiscences. The list of those who have 
recounted to Mr. Olcott their relations with McKinley reads like 
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a political roster of the first administration. The author states 
that he has relied much upon recollections of conversations and 
incidents, where neither the diaries of others nor the meagre 
notes kept by or for McKinley were available. The great diffi- 
culty under which the author has labored is stated thus in the 
preface :— 


“William McKinley was nota prolific letter writer, nor 
did he ever, as far as I know, even attempt to keep a diary. 
. . . » Too often the correspondence on some promising 
subject came suddenly to an end—disappointing to the 
biographer — with a cordial ‘Won't you come and see me?’ 
I have found a few letters that seemed to reveal the true 
depth of his nature; but as a rule McKinley did not com- 
mit to paper his plans and purposes, nor his inmost thoughts 
and aspirations. He much preferred a meeting, face to face, 
and a confidential talk.” 


Writing at the time he did, Mr. Olcott had countless oppor- 
tunities to hear the testimony of the other party in these meet- 
ings, but it is hardly necessary to point out the dangers in 
dependence upon such evidence. When one remembers the 
huge volumes of the published correspondence of John C. Cal- 
houn and of Daniel Webster or the painstaking diaries kept by 
Polk and by Hayes while in the Presidency, the wonder is that 
so definite a figure emerges from the pages of these two vol- 
umes. 

McKinley was the fifth of the six natives of Ohio that have 
reached the Presidency. Like Grant, Hayes, Garfield, and Har- 
rison before him, he served in the Union army. Younger than 
any of them, he did not reach a rank in the army that enabled 
him thereafter to be termed ‘‘General,’”’ but he was known as 
the “‘Major’”’ throughout his earlier political career, and even 
later on occasion. His political career in length and importance 
outdistanced any of his fellows from Ohio. 

Eighteen at the time of enlistment, McKinley saw many inci- 
dents with a boy’s eyes. Writing from camp at Weston, Va., 
under date of August 11, 1861:— 


‘‘ Three hundred of us remain here as a guard, and I can 
tell you we are doing the thing up ‘bravely,’ yea, ‘heroi- 
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cally.’ We have entire possession of the town. The other 
night, some of the Twenty-third Regiment, while out on 
picket . . . . returned in the morning possessed of quite a 
scary story. The substance was as follows: That while out 
in the darkness of night, when all was calm and quiet as the 
sea on a still summer's day, a strange noise was heard. . . . 
This was a terrific, appalling report, and preparations were 
made to catch the rebels. On the following night four of 
us volunteered to go out and catch the ‘seceshers’ if pos- 
sible. Accordingly we started out about dusk, led by a 
certain lieutenant of our regiment. It would have done you 
good to have seen the above lieutenant prodding the thick 
bushes with his gilded sword, fancying to himself that he 
saw the hideous monster in the shape of a rebel. Ah, the 
ambitious officer was disappointed ; instead of sticking a 
secesh he, without doubt, stuck a skunk. He came to this 
conclusion from the fact that a strong smell, a venomous 
smell, instantly issued from the bushes.”’ 


McKinley saw considerable service in the field as a member 
of the famous Twenty-third Ohio. For “gallant and meritori- 
ous service”’ he was made brevet-major of volunteers on March 
13, 1865, and with that rank was mustered out in July. 

Two years later McKinley entered upon the practice of law, 
and, coincident with this, the field of politics. Ten years later 
he appeared in Washington as Congressman-elect from Canton, 
Ohio. His service in the House was thereafter practically un- 
broken until 1891. In those years the Republicans controlled 
both Senate and House but two years, 1889-1891; years in 
which Reed as Speaker and McKinley as Chairman of Ways and 
Means Committee led the Republican party in the House. In 
thirteen years of congressional service he came to be known 
widely for his advocacy of a protective tariff. 

Many other congressmen in this period spoke at length upon 
the tariff, but we learn from this biography that McKinley, upon 
the advice of President Hayes, resolved upon special study of the 
subject. 


“From the time of his first speech in Congress until the 
end of his life, McKinley sought to elaborate, clarify, and 
systematize the true American policy of Protection. ... . 
He laid down the cardinal principle of the Protectionist 
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school in these words: ‘It is our duty, and we ought to pro- 
tect as sacredly and assuredly the labor and industry of the 
United States as we would protect her honor from taint and 
her territory from invasion,’ ”’ 


This point of view is familiar, as are the examples of McKinley's 
views cited by the author. When asked many years later why, 
in making the famous bill of 1890 that bore his name, he con- 
sented to such high rates, he replied: ‘For the best reason in 
the world,—to get the bill passed. My idea was to get the act 
through Congress, and to make necessary reductions later.” 
The author states that William McKinley became “ the guardian 
angel, in the halls of Congress, of the industries of the country.” 

With ample recognition of the work of the other Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Committee the Chairman, 
McKinley, is made to assume full responsibility for the unpopu- 
lar bill that was reported early in 1890, and having been debated 
at length, finally, with unimportant Senate amendments, be- 
came law on October Ist of that year. In becoming the issue 
of the congressional elections of that year this law did not lack 
for commendation. Of it McKinley said :— 


“With me this position is a deep conviction, not a 
theory. I believe in it, and thus warmly advocate it be- 
cause enveloped in it are my country's highest development 
and greatest prosperity ; out of it come the greatest gains to 
the people, the greatest comforts to the masses, the widest 
encouragement for manly aspirations, with the largest re- 
wards, dignifying and elevating our citizenship, upon which 
the safety and purity and permanency of our political system 
depend.” 


Even such lofty recommendation did not prevent opponents 
of McKinley in his own district from success when, in the days 
preceding the election, they had tin peddlers go about the dis- 
trict offering copper pots at $1.50, and tin cups, worth five cents, 
for twenty-five cents or more. Whether due to this misrepre- 
sentation or not, McKinley, in common with a majority of his 
Republican colleagues, lost his seat. 

It was once said that the speeches of McKinley sounded, not 
only as delivered, but also as written in a frock coat. McKinley 
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did excel in the “set-speech.” Apparently the steady mode of 
expression was entirely natural, even when he was called upon 
unexpectedly. At a time when the Republican convention of 
1888 was deadlocked upon the question of nominee, a delegate 
arose and cast a vote for McKinley, already prominent in this 
convention as Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions. 
McKinley interrupted the roll call, saying :— 


‘I am here as one of the chosen representatives of my 
state. I am here by resolution of the Republican state con- 
vention, passed without a single dissenting voice, command- 
ing me to cast my vote for John Sherman for President, and 
to use every worthy endeavor for his nomination. I accepted 
the trust because my heart and judgment were in accord 
with the letter and spirit and purpose of that resolution. It 
has pleased certain delegates to cast their votes for me for 
President. I am not insensible to the honor they would do 
me, but in the presence of the duty resting upon me I can- 
not remain silent with honor. I cannot, consistently with 
the wish of the state whose credentials I bear, and which has 
trusted me; I cannot with honorable fidelity to John Sher- 
man, who has trusted me in his cause and with his confi- 
dence; I cannot, consistently with my own views of personal in- 
tegrity, consent, or even seem to consent, to permit my name 
to be used as a candidate before this convention. . . . I do 
not request,—I demand, that no delegate who would not 
cast reflection upon me shall cast a ballot for me.”’ 


Whether prepared or not, in this speech McKinley revealed 
those qualities that gave him the power he had in American 
politics. While Governor of Ohio, 1891-1895, he continued in 
public eye outside his state. In the course of the congressional 
campaign of 1894 he traveled 12,000 miles, addressed 2,000,000 
people, at one time making twenty-three speeches in one day. 
In 1893 he was drawn into a financial difficulty that gave rise 
to an ugly story as to his method of extrication therefrom. Mr. 
Olcott states the case as follows: A friend of McKinley's, whose 
notes he had endorsed, made an assignment in bankruptcy. The 
amount, as first understood, was $25,000, and as McKinley 
found this too heavy a debt for his small amount of property, he 
considered that his political career was at an end. In spite of 
his protest, friends subscribed $25,000. ‘Not a man of those 
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ever sought or held office, or accepted any favor in return for 
his contribution.” Later the indebtedness was found to be 
$130,000. This larger amount was subscribed by a number of 
wealthy men, and although McKinley, as well as Mrs. McKinley, 
turned over to those in charge all their property, none of it was 
used in payment. Messrs. Kohlsaat, Day, and Herrick were 
trustees in this matter, and Hanna played an important part. 

Mr. Olcott does not make definite the first meeting of McKin- 
ley and Hanna. He does state that in 1876 McKinley appeared 
as an attorney in a case in which the firm of which Hanna was a 
member comprised the opposition. Little new light is thrown 
on the relations of the two men. It is clear that McKinley 
gladly accepted the political aid of Hanna in the campaign of 
1896. Yet he refused to close a ‘deal’ with eastern bosses 

‘which Hanna desired. Doubtless he was certain of the nomina- 
nation. As Senator “ Billy’’ Mason remarked, ‘‘ Nobody seemed 
to be for McKinley except the people.” About the same time 
Abe Ruef in San Francisco was supporting McKinley as the 
man opposed to the “bosses.”’ Perhaps the relations between 
McKinley and Hanna came nearest breaking in the midst of the 
convention of 1900. Elihu Root said of them, “ Hanna was a 
strong and vigorous man, but McKinley was the controlling 
spirit of the two.” 

The beginning of the ‘“‘front-porch” campaign came about in 
this way: On the day of the nomination a large number of Mc- 
Kinley’s townsmen gathered to greet him when the news of 
success finally came. The crowds from other towns came also. 
Between five o’clock in the afternoon and midnight McKinley 
had addressed 50,000 persons, some of whom had come from 
Niles, his birthplace, sixty miles distant. 

The charge that McKinley appointed Sherman Senitn of 
State in order to make place for Hanna in the Senate is handled 
thus: A letter of McKinley’s to Sherman offering him the place 
is printed. It is dated January 4, 1897. Sherman accepted and 
on January 17, 1897, McKinley acknowledged acceptance. A 
letter dated February 18, 1897, is printed. This letter from Mc- 
Kinley to Hanna urges the latter to come into the Cabinet (the 
matter had been raised earlier) but despairs of obtaining consent 
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from Hanna and wishes him success in his ambition to go to the 
Senate. From these letters Mr. Olcott concludes that McKinley 
did not appoint Sherman to make way for Hanna. He cites 
also the late decision of the Governor to appoint Hanna to the 
vacancy. The evidence is slight, and to this reviewer not con- 
clusive,— as so frequently in these volumes the evidence pre- 
sented does not seem to warrant the warmth and certainty of the 
generalizations stated. 

Doubtless in the biography of a ‘“‘much-loved”’ president the 
euolgistic tone must dominate. Yet it is irritating at times to 
find matters of the head glossed over by a sweeping reference 
to the heart. The author quotes with approval a comment of 
Judge Taft,—‘“ He had such a good heart that the right thing to 
do always occurred to him.” There is repeated evidence that 
McKinley felt that way too when faced with the difficulty of 
decision. The clearest case is his explanation of the forming of 
his decision with reference to the retention of the Philippines. 

Naturally much space is given to the Spanish war period and 
the questions arising therefrom. Fortunately Mr. Olcott had 
available a considerable body of important material, notably the 
diary kept by Mr. Cortelyou and certain letters of John Hay and 
Whitelaw Reid relating to the peace negotiations. These chapters 
comprise important contributions, although it is clear they are 
but a promise of what may subsequently be revealed, not of Mc- 
Kinley perhaps, but of the period in general. 

The well-known letter of the Spanish minister De Lome is 
printed. One paragraph has been frequently forgotten, probably 
because the slighting reference to McKinley in an earlier paragraph 
concentrated attention. Wrote De Lome :— 


“It would be very advantageous to take up, even if only 
for effect, the question of commerical relations, and to have 
a man of some prominence sent hither in order that I may 
make use of him here to carry on a propaganda among the 
Senators and others in opposition to the Junta, and to try 
to win over the refugees.” 


Mr. Olcott draws a vivid picture of the pressure upon Mc- 
Kinley in April, 1898. Vice-President Hobart, and Senators 
Hanna, Spooner, Platt (Conn.), Aldrich, McMillan, Frye, and 
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Fairbanks were close to the President at this juncture. McKinley 
apparently decided the matter by himself, and when war was 
finally declared took active command which he held to the end. 
Against the recommendation of Shafter and later of Miles, both 
of them in the field, McKinley insisted upon the unconditional 
surrender of General Toral in command at Santiago, Cuba. From 
the Cortelyou diary under date April 16, 1898:— 


“The President does not look at all well. He is bearing 
up under a great strain... .. The vile slanders uttered 
against him and which, be it said to their shame, have not 
been repudiated by his so-called friends, have only tended 
to endear him to those of us who see him as he works here 
in the Executive Mansion, early and late, oftentimes in his 
office until one or two o'clock in the morning.” 


Again, May 15, 1898:— 


“The President is again looking care-worn, the color 
having faded from his cheeks and the rings being once more 
noticeable about the eyes. The strain upon him is terrible. 
Uncertainty as to the whereabouts of the Cape Verde fleet; 
the growing unrest and threatening character of the European 
situation,—these, coupled with the many difficulties con- 
stantly arising as a result of the short-sighted policy which 
for so long a time has been pursued by Congress, leaving 
the country poorly prepared for hostilities, make the burden 
upon the Executive shoulders a heavy one.”’ 


The letters of John Hay written from England must have 
heartened McKinley. Under date of October 6, 1897, Hay tells 
of an informal talk with Lord Salisbury in which Hay’s impression 
was that in case we intervened in Cuba we need expect no in- 
terference from England. On April 4, 1898, he wrote :-— 


“If sympathy and approval from the outside is worth any- 
thing to you, I can assure you it is yours, to the fullest 
extent, from this country. ... . Earl Grey, for instance, 
said yesterday, ‘Why do not the United States borrow our 
navy to make a quick job of Cuba? They could return us 
the favor another time.’ I had a serious talk with Mr. 
Chamberlain last night. He is extremely desirous of a close 
alliance with us... .. ‘Shoulder to shoulder,’ he said, ‘we 
could command peace the world over.’” 
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On July 6, 1898, he wrote :— 


“‘We have never in all our history had the standing in 
the world we have now, and this, I am sure, is greatly due 
to the unfailing dignity, firmness and wisdom you have 
shown in every emergency of the past year.”’ 


After a talk with Count Hatvfeldt, German ambassador to 
England, Hay wrote on July 14, 1898: — 





“What he said, as you will see, amounted to this: the 
German government are most anxious that we shall be con- 
vinced of the friendliness of their attitude and intentions; 
they also want us to understand that they wish a few coaling 
stations in the Pacific that they think we might give them; 
they would also like a free hand at Samoa... . . Whatever 
we do or refuse to do, so that our action and our words are 
pitched in diplomatic tones,—not putting any affront on 
them which they shall be forced to take up,— they will not 
quarrel with us.” 


Later he wrote, however : — 


“T have no dobut that Germany has been intriguing both 
with Aguinaldo and with Spain. They are most anxious to 
get a foothold there; but if they do it there will be danger 
of grave complications with other European powers.” 


Whitelaw Reid, one of the American peace commissioners, 
wrote to McKinley of the beginning of the negotiations :— 


“I got a private hint on the day of our arrival about M. 
Delcasse’s purpose to bring the two sets of Commissioners 
together socially at his breakfast table. At the breakfast 
Castillo struck at once what I believe to be their permanent 
tone. He came to me from the crowd on his side. ... . 
‘You have had a great victory, the first you have really had 
over a foreign foe, for Mexico did not count. Now you must 
prove your greatness by your magnanimity.’ . . . . It was 
really a dramatic spectacle, while these provisions for deed- 
ing away the last vestige of their possessions in the world 
they had discovered and conquered were slowly read and 
translated. They were all visibly moved, and old Montero 
looked as a Roman Senator might when told that the Goths 
were at the gates.”’ 


Unquestionably McKinley rose to the demands of the situa- 
tion in the war period in a manner to surprise even his friends. 
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He drafted a reply to the Spanish proposals that was the basis 
for the American answer ; he determined and sent final instruc- 
tions to the Commissioners to demand the Philippines ; he used 
tact and determination at the time when the treaty was before the 
Senate in the winter of 1899. Perhaps it was natural for him to 
feel more confident in his powers when the Boxer matter rose in 
1900. He and Root did not agree as to our reply to the pro- 
posal to place Count Waldersee in command of allied forces. 
Root urged that our acceptance should be qualified to the extent 
that American officers should dertermine discipline and place- 
ment, and it was only after a lengthy telephone conversation, 
which is given in full, that McKinley acquiesced. John Hay 
was another member of the Cabinet exercised over the details 
of our course that summer. He was searching for a means of 
retaining our prestige without following the course marked out 
by our allies in China. He had no illusions. He wrote Adee, 
“The talk of the papers about ‘our preéminent moral position 
giving us the authority to dictate to the world’ is mere flap- 
doodle.” 

Mr. Olcott has selected a series of anecdotes illustrative of the 
relations of the President with his fellows. When Root was asked 
to become Secretary of War, he protested that he knew noth- 
ing of war or the army. Said McKinley, “1 don’t want a man 
who knows about war and the army. I want a lawyer to handle 
the problems of the new islands, and you are the lawyer I want.” 
It would seem that the appointment of Judge Taft to the Philip- 
pine Commission was more accidental. William R. Day was an 
associate of Taft on the bench, and in 1899, while McKinley 
was in Ohio, Taft met McKinley at Day’s house. General Cor- 
bin was also present. Upon the return to Washington Corbin 
suggested to Secretary Root that Taft was “just the man for the 
Philippines.’”’ Root brought the matter to the President and 
Taft was summoned to Washington. The acceptance was not 
easily gained, as is well known, and, in the period of hesitation, 
McKinley wrote Day of the matter, saying, “It is a great field 
for him [Taft], a great opportunity, and he will never have so 
good a one to serve his country.” Such men as Senators Hoar 
and Cullom, Secretaries Taft and Root and Mr. Hanna have 
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repeated testimony of the sympathetic persuasiveness of McKin- 
ley. Said a Congressman in telling his experience : — 


“Mr. President, many of us, before the war, thought you 
were too weak. I was appointed a committee of one to tell 
you what we thought. I called and you received me. 
When I went back to report, all I could say was, ‘I don’t 
know a damn word he said, but it’s all right, boys.’ You 
took it all out of me.” 


Perhaps it is natural that the United States of the last decade 
of the nineteenth century should have had such a man as its 
representative citizen. Only such a man could carry conviction 
when he said, “the currents of destiny flow through the hearts 
of the people.” 

In these volumes there is nothing to show that McKinley was 
a great man. He was a safe man, and he was a good man, per- 
haps inherently not much better than others who have occupied 
the Presidency, but with singular power for enhancing the good- 
ness in the public service. In presenting this biography, with 
descriptive background, balanced statement, and measured style, 
Mr. Olcott is to be congratulated. Years hence a critical bio- 
grapher of McKinley, with the perspective of years and increased 
materials, may place the martyred President more justly in na- 
tional history; but it is safe to say that the personal biography 
of McKinley has been written by Mr. Olcott. 


EpGar E. ROBINSON. 
Stanford University, California. 
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O. HENRY’S LIFE AND POSITION 


The publication of C. Alphonso Smith’s O. Henry Biogra- 
phy* is but an incident—though perhaps the most important 
one —in what is distinctively an O. Henry year. William 
Sydney Porter’s only daughter has begun to carry forward the 
short-story tradition of the family, using rightly the inheritance 
from her father in the pseudonym Miss O. Henry. Fittingly 
named for a writer who so well knew and served these classes, 
an O. Henry room in New York is ministering to the discouraged 
and unemployed. The year 1916 further saw O. Henry pass 
definitively beyond the status of a one-nation writer with his 
rapid development into a best-seller in England. The latter fact, 
coupled with his enormous vogue among all classes of Americans, 
would seem to indicate that the O. Henry meeting, held in 
October under the auspices of Doubleday, Page & Company, 
was more than an assembly of those who knew Porter, more than 
a tribute to his memory; it was unconsciously a christening, an 
official public recognition of the literary immortality which was 
born the day he died. 

It is but fair, however, to state that O. Henry, while approved 
by the majority, has a few staunch opponents. One writer in 
an interview hails him as master while another represents that 
he is not even to be considered as a writer of short stories. Our 
modern Lewis Carroll, the Canadian-New York humorist, 
Stephen Leacock, writes that when one has read ‘‘A Municipal 
Report’’ he ‘‘will either pronounce O. Henry one of the greatest 
masters of modern fiction or else, well, or else he is a jackass.”’ 
On the contrary, in his bulky Astory of American Literature 
Since 1870, Professor Fred Lewis Pattee refers but three times 
toO. Henry, once to his ‘‘jugglery,’’ once saying he ‘‘helped 
greatly to devitalize and cheapen’’ the short-story, and then: 
‘With O. Henry . . . . its author debauched the short story 
and made it the mere thing of a day, a bit of journalism to be 





*0O. Henry Biography. By C. Alphonso Smith. With ten illustrations. 
Garden City, N. Y,: Doubleday, Page & Company. October, 1916. $2.50. 
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thrown aside with the paper that contained it.’’ Such diver- 
gences of statement give a more than usual interest to a show- 
down of facts. According to the copyright holders, more than 
1,500,000 volumes have been sold in a single widely advertised 
set. The books are also constantly on sale in various bindings 
by three American publishing houses. So, with their circulation 
when they first appeared, the Doubleday-Page estimate, that ap- 
proximately two million volumes have been sold in America, 
seems a reasonable one. The twelve-volume set has long been 
available in England, and of a recent shilling edition of six of 
the volumes, 500,000 were sold in a few months. Professor 
Pattee’s implication of ephemerality, surprising on its face, turns 
out thus to be unfounded. 

Yet however enormous his vogue in his own language, O. 
Henry will perhaps never achieve great success in other tongues. 
France was the only European country in which he located 
a plot, and a small part of his work has been translated 
into French. In some of the stories there are slight if any 
obstacles to translation, but the majority are so individualistic 
in language and so permeated with local allusions that it 
seems too much to hope that the author will become a 
figure in world literature. Fancy a French translator stri- 
ving to reproduce with fidelity such a passage as ‘‘enter you 
at the Golden Gate, hang your hat on Hatteras, your cape 
on Cape Horn and go out by the Labrador.’’ This untrans- 
latability was recognized by O. Henry, for in the first 
chapter of Cabbages and Kings he uses the device of a slang 
telegram which the English-speaking Spaniards cannot fathom: 
“*His nibs skedaddled yesterday per jack-rabbit line with all the 
coin in the kitty and the bundle of muslin he’s spoony about,’’ 
etc. O. Henry could scarcely write a dull word, so a typical ob- 
jection is against his slang and ‘‘vulgarity.’’ It must be admitted 
that one is occasionally jarred by his use of foods, for instance, 
as a source of figures of speech. Dislike of this, however, may 
be due merely to a tradition of literary propriety. Many con- 
temporary poets consider the lubricant in the grease-cup of a 
fly-wheel a better subject for poetry than the dew-drop in the 
eye of the violet. This school is hardly losing ground, so the 
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passing of a score of years may conceivably undermine the basis 
of this complaint against O. Henry. Yet the phases of life 
which he dealt with and the language he used stamp on almost 
all his work the label of the last quarter of the nineteenth and 
the first decade of the twentieth centuries. For success in 
foreign tongues the stories of Poe—largely detached in time and 
place—are much more adapted. O. Henry’s enduring popularity 
must be sought among English-speaking peoples, and the greatest 
appeal will be made to the people of the United States. Here, 
because of his unique and complete hold on the life of the nation 
at the turn of the centuries, his time limitation is rather a merit 
than a fault. He is the mirror of the period. 

O. Henry’s popularity in this country seems already established 
and his fame assured. He is she American writer, using the 
word American in its widest sense as of and for the mass 
of Americans. Someone has ascertained that his stories are 
localized in twenty states extending from New York to Arizona 
and from New Orleans to Montana. These fall further into three 
great divisions, the South, the West, and the city of New York. 
O. Henry lived in each of these localities and saw their life 
steadily and sympathetically. Free from any bias, he could draw 
well the South of traditions confronted by its environment of 
post-bellum reality. He disputes the West with Bret Harte, 
and from Washington Irving to Fanny Hurst he has no peer in 
the fiction of New York. He is the great social historian of 
that city. Moreover, in his works when region meets region, as 
in ‘‘Thimble, Thimble,’’ he maintains a fifty-fifty balance, pre- 
senting equally the foibles and merits of both sides. We learn 
from the Biography that the ambition of Porter’s life for several 
years before his death at the age of forty-seven had been to 
write the great American novel. If he had lived, that myth 
might have become a reality, for he alone had a grip on the 
whole nation. In comparison with him how preéminently of one 
locality seem Page, Cable, and Bret Harte, even Mark Twain! 

Cabbages and Kings, the main relic of O. Henry’s ill-advised 
trip to Latin America, is his only fiction of book length, and in 
comparison with his other volumes it was no large success. The 
work, however, is not to be taken too seriously as a novel. It is 
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a novel only in the sense that the five dramatized stories are 
plays, except that O. Henry did the novelizing. The stories 
were for the most part already written when he decided to give 
them their tenuous unity. Still the little Anchurian village of 
Coralio with its residents and its motley crowd of transients, its 
failures and its successes, is a not negligible member of the 
village-in-literature type whose usual examples are Emma, Cran- 
Jord, and Middlemarch. The South American story, written by 
a Venturer, is quite in contrast with these records of English 
villages, written by women; but a human seriousness underlies its 
burlesque and it adds another assent to the proposition that any 
little hamlet has in it the elements of romance—provided they 
are woven together by a master. It has an additional interest 
as an early example of an increasing tendency, among our more 
robust novelists, to seek south of the Tropic of Cancer a substi- 
tute for our lost frontier. The concluding chapter is lamentably 
weak, and Cabbages and Kings may rank higher from its parts 
than as a whole, but the inferiority of the book scarcely dims its 
author’s reputation. Though hundreds of novels are superior to 
this one, what short-story writer living or dead could safely be 
placed as assuredly superior to the man who wrote ‘The 
Memoirs of a Yellow Dog’’ and was also capable of writing ‘‘An 
Unfinished Story’”’ and ‘‘A Municipal Report’’? 

O. Henry’s geographical impartiality is matched by his range 
of theme and language. With a command of the language of 
literature, he knew and reveled in the slang of the day. One 
can sense in his pages his delight at not being a ‘‘highbrow.”’ 
He knew the rules, yet he joyed in breaking them. His pleas- 
ure may be imagined in inserting into ‘‘Springtime a la Carte’ 
the fling: ‘‘(In writing your story never hark back thus. It is 
bad art, and cripples interest. Let it march, march.)’’ So in 
“The Brief Début of Tildy’’: ‘‘Tildy was dumpy, plain-faced, 
and too anxious to please to please. Repeat the last clause to 
yourself once or twice, and make the acquaintance of the dupli- 
cate infinitive.’’ This is almost enough to save a story, but the 
formula of Poe, advocated by the technicians, has no place for 
such facetious and irrelevant embellishments. At home in New 
York and Honduras, master of sublimity and slang, O. Henry 
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was a great democrat. He sawin the ‘‘four million’’ all the 
capabilities of tragedy which were formerly held to be associable 
only with those of high estate. But such stories as ‘‘Lost on 
Dress Parade’’ afford ample evidence that in remembering the 
‘four million’’ he neither forgot nor maligned the ‘“‘four 
hundred.”’ 

Dr. Smith’s biography is eminently readable. The author is 
qualified not only by early association but by training and tem- 
perament to chronicle the life of O. Henry. The work seems 
done by one who is mentally an O. Henry kind of man. The 
style is uniformly pleasing and many passages achieve notable 
felicity of expression. Of Porter’s silence when an appar- 
ently unjustified prison sentence had descended upon him Dr. 
Smith says: ‘‘He had his secret and he determined to keep it. 
He had been caught in the web of things, but he had another 
to live for and hope was strong and confidence still stronger 
within him. Ifa sense of pervading romance had buoyed him 
before his days of testing, it had not deserted him when he 
passed within the shadows. It had been not only his pillow of 
cloud by day, but his pillow of fire by night.’’ This chapter on 
‘*The Shadowed Years’’ closes with a succinct appraisal of the 
value to literature of O. Henry’s prison career—especially his 
position as night doctor of minor ailments: ‘‘In the silent 
watches of the night . . . . O. Henry had come into his own. 
He had passed from journalism to literature. He had turned a 
stumbling-block into a stepping-stone. And his mother’s grad- 
uating essay, ‘The Influence of Misfortune on the Gifted,’ had 
received its strangest and most striking fulfillment.’’ An other- 
wise admirable book is marred, however, by a lack of proportion. 
The New York years when O. Henry was doing his greatest 
work are rather meagerly sketched. Perhaps because of innate 
reticence which increased as he grew older and, with his prison 
experience, would seem to have developed into a veritable cover- 
ing of his tracks, O. Henry left little light on this period. 
Perhaps Dr. Smith felt as John Esten Cooke who, when he 
wrote his life of Lee, omitted a minute history of the general’s 
later life, thinking that a cold and impartial exploitation would 
hardly be delicate when the family had scarcely recovered from 
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their sorrow. Again, as a scholar, the author may have had a 
very natural inclination to lay greater stress on what he actually 
knew, that part of Porter’s life which no other biographer could 
have so completely handled, the Greensboro days when he and 
his subject were boys together. But whatever the exigency of 
the distorted proportion, it mars the biography as a work of art. 
The general reader, too, would be glad to exchange a goodly slice 
of the thirty-page chapter on ‘‘Ancestry’’ for a few more facts in 
regard to O. Henry’s later life. 

The chapter on ‘‘Favorite Themes’’ is worthy of detailed con- 
sideration. The great figures in our literature sometimes have a 
baneful influence. The lofty-looming Shakespeare threw such a 
shadow over the theatre that few of the dramatic buds that sub- 
sequently peeped out to seek the world’s light could attain to even 
a respectable virility. Browning—instinctively a dramatist and 
a great one—failed within sight of success because he cast his 
product in the mould of tradition. Bulwer in the same way lost his 
higher opportunity. As a nineteenth-century drama Richelieu 
is out of place and time. Similarly nearly all short-story criticism 
has suffered from the famous dictum of Poe, laid down in his 
review of the second edition of Hawthorne’s 7wece- Told Tales. 
Technique has been overemphasized. Even so versatile and un- 
shackled a critic as Brander Matthews says, in Zhe Short-Story, 
of Bunner’s ‘‘A Sisterly Scheme’’: ‘‘It reveals Bunner’s mas- 
tery of surprise, for the end of the adventure is unexpected by 
the reader. .. .”’ Now this may or may not prove true accord- 
ing to who is reading. At any rate it isa small point, aloof 
from a consideration of the real value of the story. Dr. Smith 
furnishes a quite different and superior evaluation. He pays due 
tribute to O. Henry’s technique, but continues: ‘‘It is not 
technique, however, that has given O. Henry his wide and 
widening vogue. Technique starts no aftertones. It flashes 
and is gone. It makes no pathways for reflection. If a story 
leaves a residuum, it is a residuum of theme, bared and vivified 
by technique but not created by it. It is O. Henry’s distinc- 
tion that he has enlarged the area of the American short story 
by enriching anc diversifying its social themes. In his hands 
the short story has become the organ of a social consciousness 
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more varied and multiform than it had ever expressed before.”’ 
The whole chapter is a stimulating and valuable piece of literary 
criticism. 

The new volume is a treasure-house for lovers of O. Henry’s 
stories. ‘‘The Third Ingredient,’’ for instance, is in part the 
history of a girl with whom the author shared her last stew and 
who, before he came back shortly after to invite her to a better 
meal, had gone away and left no address. The banking stories 
‘*A Call Loan’’ and ‘‘Friends in San Rosario’’ are steeped in 
autobiographical details. Veritable pictures of his past life are 
such passages as this from ‘‘A Service of Love’: ‘‘At six he 
drew a picture of the town pump with a prominent citizen pass- 
ing it hastily. The effort was framed and hung in the drug store 
window by the side of the ear of corn with an uneven number 
of rows.’’ Such passages could be multiplied. O. Henry’s 
life was a romance, stranger than a great deal of fiction. Dr. 
Smith points out that its successive stages paralleled those of his 
typical short-story. Yet aside from its interest as the record of 
an astounding career, aside from its solid intrinsic value as a 
composition, the O. Henry Biography will preéminently owe its 
permanance to the light it sheds on the twelve-volume life-work 
of the great writer of fiction who more completely than any other 
divined the heart of all America and whose pseudonym seems 
destined to become a household word among the one hundred 
million. 

Joun Beaty. 

New York City. 
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CRISES IN THE HISTORY OF THE Papacy: A STUDY OF TWENTY FAMOUS 
Pores WHOSE CAREERS AND INFLUENCE WERE IMPORTANT IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHURCH AND IN THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
By Joseph McCabe. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1916. Pp. xiv, 459. $2.50. 


This is a much more interesting, more instructive, and more 
practical book than a history of the Papacy alone would be. It 
is alive with the characters and personalities, the thoughts, words, 
and deeds of those who made the Papacy. For we must remem- 
ber, as this book conclusively shows, that the Papacy was the 
result of a long process of evolution in which many forces, influ- 
ences, circumstances, individuals, and processes of various kinds 
were at work. ‘The history of the Papacy,’’ declares Mr. 
McCabe, “‘is very largely the history of Europe.” Such a his- 
tory, therefore, may well claim our attention and engage the 
efforts of our greatest historical scholars. 

In the volume before us, written by a man who, in his works 
already published on Abelard, on St. Augustine, and on the 
Jesuits, has won a reputation as an historian of no mean order, 
the history of the Papacy is ably, fascinatingly, and, for the most 
part, sanely and soberly portrayed. The scope of the book is 
wide, for it includes the Bishops of Rome before the Papacy was 
even a dream and those Popes of our own time, including Leo 
XIII at the beginning of the present century. 

We trace with interest, united with awe and wonder, and 
sometimes with dismay, the successive phases of the rise of the 
Papacy under Innocent, Leo, and Gregory, in the fifth and sixth 
centuries ; its civilizing and uplifting influence under Nicholas I, 
Hadrian II, and John VIII, in the ninth century ; its revival and 
steadily increasing power under Hildebrand, Innocent III, and 
the great Popes of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; we be- 
hold it standing on the tiptoe of its supremacy and toppling to its 
fall under Boniface VIII; and we trace its declining influence 
and greatness through the seventy years of demoralization at 
Avignon and the forty years’ schism in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries; we gaze upon the struggle to redeem itself 
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under Eugene IV and Nicholas V in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, until it lies prostrate in moral and spiritual ruin in the 
debauchery of Innocent VIII and Alexander VI; we view it 
staggering through the unchristian lives of Julius II, the war 
leader, and Leo X, the magnificent pagan. At last, the out- 
raged majesty of the Christian faith and conscience, symbolized 
in the Ninety-five Theses posted on the chapel door in Witten- 
berg by Martin Luther in 1517, proclaims its utter collapse, so 
that it ceases to be the head and centre of the united Christianity 
of the West. Henceforth, from the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the Papal Church is disowned by England, Scotland, 
Germany, Scandinavia, and later by France and America. In the 
new Papacy of Sixtus V of the sixteenth century and of Bene- 
dict XIV of the eighteenth century, aided by the Inquisition, the 
Council of Trent, and the Jesuit Society, it made vain efforts to 
preserve the ruins of its former greatness and power. In the life 
of to-day the Papal Church takes its place among the other 
Christian churches of the dismembered Christendom of the West. 
Such a hasty outline gives but an imperfect conception of the 
scope and content of this important and valuable book. It is 
written in a style so graceful, so simple, so clear, and so schol- 
arly, that the book is at once a model of historical writing, and 
is at the same time as interesting as a novel. His full and ac- 
curate use of the sources, especially those in the Vatican so 
recently made accessible to scholars, his references to, and in 
many cases his judicious comments on, the recent writers on the 
principal topics in the whole field of this history, his keen analysis 
of character, his able mastery of details, and his intelligent judg- 
ment of policies and methods,— all this serves to illumine every 
one of the twenty chapters of his book. CHARLES L. WELLs. 


PLANTATION SONGS. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 


There are qualities about Ruth McEnery Stuart’s Plantation 
Songs that are keenly pleasing to anyone conversant with the 
real negro songs —and there are other qualities that tend to 
arouse the carping critic within him. 
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Let us first, however, clear away a few minor points. Some- 
what over a third of the volume is taken up with poems unre- 
lated to the negro dialect pieces. Of these the “Songs of Life 
and Love” are simply conventional poems, rather below the 
average of magazine verse to-day. Most of them are quiet and 
unimpressive ; a few, ‘‘ The Cycle of Years,” for instance, have a 
rather vague coherence; and all are entirely undistinguished by 
any unusual quality. Although the poems under the general 
heading, “ Just For Fun,” show several pleasing touches of fan- 
tastic humor, as in ‘‘Ye Merry Peacemakers,”’ the book could 
hardly be thought of as being different from the many volumes 
of colorless poems now appearing, were it not for the dialect 
poems which give it its title. 

A glance at reviews that have already appeared in the Boston 
Herald and the New York Sunday 7imes reveals the fact that 
Mrs. Stuart's dialect poems take. And, since the best proof of 
the pudding is still in the eating, perhaps there should be an end 
on’t, so far as this criticism is concerned. One shouldn't “ mul- 
tiply distinctions.” Certainly these verses, with their lilt, their 
humor, and their genre pictures, are well qualified to please any 
reader, whether his knowledge of negro songs be based on min- 
strel shows, dialect writers, or an acquaintance with the negro 
songs as actually sung. There are dialect touches good enough 
to delight the soul of Joel Chandler Harris. ‘When I da/amces 
my bundle on my head,” “‘sa’nters”’ for saunters, “ safe-t’’ for 
safe, ‘‘tranch”’ for trance, ‘‘tromped”’ for tramped, “ prormus”’ 
for promise—all these make Southerners chuckle with delight at 
encountering in print such perfectly genuine negro expressions. 
No one who has heard the talk of uneducated negroes can deny 
that Mrs. Stuart imitates that talk convincingly. 

Why say imitate rather than reproduce? Because, while the 
language of these poems is in most cases genuinely negro, the 
psychology and form are not. They are genuinely Caucasian. 
The poems in most cases simply express Caucasian sentiments in 
negro language. The New York Sunday 7imes critic to the con- 
trary, much of the humor of these poems is not negro humor 
at all. Some of it is Caucasian word-play, as, for example, the 
passage quoted by the Zimes wherein it is said that “ Silvy’s 
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clocks is on her stockin’s.” Those who have been brought up 
among the negroes, those who have heard and collected negro 
songs, even those who have read their Uncle Remus discriminat- 
ingly, all realize that negro humor is mostly of the broad variety, 
depending upon ridiculous and exaggerated situations, not 
phraseology. Caucasian wit and negro humor are too often 
confounded in these poems of Mrs. Stuart's. 

Before leaving the matter of psychology one or two other 
points might be noticed. The real negro songs contain much 
fewer and poorer figures of speech than do these songs of Mrs. 
Stuart’s. Only a very small proportion of the genuinely negro 
songs are feminine in their point of view. Like most folk-songs, 
their psychology is predominantly masculine. These Plantation 
Songs are, on the contrary, predominantly feminine in their point 
of view. There is a great deal more sentimentality in these songs 
than in the songs sung by the negroes of to-day. It appears 
that the songs of Stephen Foster and others of his kind have 
caused us to look for more sentiment in negro songs than ac- 
tually exist there. The result has been a false conventionalized 
idea of the negro song to which many who know better, like 
Mrs. Stuart, have unconsciously deferred too much. One of 
the widest divagations from the real negro is in the love songs. 
In the songs of the negro himself love is not so important as 
many suppose, and as these poems of Mr. Stuart’s imply. Where 
it does play a part it is generally crude, frequently coarse, and 
almost always actual and concrete rather than abstract, as in Mrs. 
Stuart’s ‘‘O Love’s My Meat.’”’ Your negro is not of the amans 
amare school; his type is amans Amanda or Mary Jane. Mrs. 
Stuart’s negroes sing of love like educated negroes or slightly 
sentimental Caucasians. Perhaps the most realistic songs in the 
volume are the hymns, which come very near the spirit and ex- 
pression of the old negro spirituals. 

In the matter of form these poems also depart from the beaten 
tracks of genuine negro songs. Most negro songs are composed 
of rhymed couplets. They are metrically loose and contain plenty 
of repetition, especially the hymns. In some songs only the 
second and fourth lines rhyme. Mrs. Stuart’s songs have an 
exactness of metre, a facility of diction, and a variety of stanza 
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forms unknown to the negroes themselves. One poem—“ Lord 
’a Mercy On Us!’’—flaunts an envoy. 

Yet these songs are attractive. Once establish the point that 
they are not real negro songs and nothing more can be said 
against them. A contrast with the cruder songs actually sung 
by the negroes serves to emphasize the gracefulness of phrase, 
the rhythmical facility, and the readiness of dialect commanded 
by Mrs. Stuart. She has elevated the tone of the negro songs 
and altered their psychology and form; but in so doing she has 
made them more entertaining and enjoyable, and has suited con- 
ventional expectations. Everyone is pleased and entertained, 
except the technical student of negro songs. Once let him 
make his academic distinction between these songs and the 
songs composed and sung by the negroes themselves, and he too 
should be content. N. I. Wuire. 


FROM THE HippDEN Way. Being seventy-five adaptations in verse. By 
James Branch Cabell. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. $1.35. 


Mr. Cabell’s little offering of verse adaptations, whose title, 
From the Hidden Way, is itself an adaptation from that 
haunting, yearning Ballade des belles dames du temps jadis, 
is indeed a revelation of verse technique of no mean order. 
Though one may dislike the note of “preciosity’’ that sounds 
once and again in his prose as well as in his verse, Mr. Cabell 
does charm us with his echoes of frankly epicurean relish for 
love and life and the good things of the earth. The hidden 
ways he explores are faintly traceable in half a dozen minor 
poets, ranging in date from the days of the troubadours through 
the Renaissance to our own more recent imitators of Baudelaire 
and Verlaine. I say faintly traceable, for indeed Mr. Cabell has 
hardly anywhere approached the exactness of translation. 

The volume constitutes one of the many protests, more or less 
sincere, against the sordidness, the abject materialism, the puri- 
tanism of our age. Such a protest against the rampant conven- 
tionalities of life is by no means new, and will generally find 
those who condemn it and those who approve it. Mr. Cabell’s 
protest, let me hasten to assure you, is generally quite decorous. 
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But one cannot refrain from asking if he is quite desperately sin- 
cere in his yearning for the naiveté and the unrestraint of the 
days, say, when his Jean Passerat sang and when a free Protest- 
ant poet was silenced in France and a free Catholic poet was 
hanged in England? 

The thesis of the book is nearly comprised in the following 
lines from the “Ballad of Plagiary”’ (p. 119), where it is said of 
the poets :— 

Ye have toiled and ye have fretted ; ye attain perfected speech ; 

Ye have nothing new to utter and but platitudes to preach. 
But it might be said without undue disparagement of Mr. Cabell 
that this very dictum applies to many of his adaptations—they 
are clever, they are even a little more than clever: they do not 
take you off your feet, snatch you up into a seventh heaven, or 
transport you in a whirlwind of passion: and that is what the 
verse of protest should do. 

The unusual felicity of Mr. Cabell’s phrase for the purpose he 
has in view, and the aptness of the rhythm, will appear in some 
brief quotations we can give; but before we close with the praise 
of some lines that will fairly represent Mr. Cabell’s gift, let us 
note how once in a while the passion for new forms of verse re- 
sults in just no form at all. Unless the reader of this article 
consults the book, we doubt if he can reconstruct the verse- 
music of: ‘‘What of these ladies that have been exalted by 
stern songs wherein beats strong the valorous heart of love and 
all the power and pride thereof—unto what haven are they 
sped?” We submit that this is very acceptable Ossianic prose, 
perhaps; but when we read poetry we confess to an old-fash- 
ioned distaste for being bewildered about prose as M. Jourdain 
was. But more often the reader is charmed by some subtle 
grace in the rendering of Villon, say, in the ‘ Exhortation toward 
Almsgiving’’ (p. 71), where something like the whimsical artifi- 
ciality of the form and something like the subtle melancholy of 
the tone heard in Villon will be found. Or one will be arrested 
by a stanza like this, from “Alone in April” (p. 80):— 

So swift, so swift the glad time goes, 


And Eld and Death with their countless woes 
Draw near, and the end thereof no man knows. 
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Or one will catch a genuine enthusiasm in the happy swing of + 
“The Lovers’ Doxology”’ (p. 83) :— 


Listen, all lovers! the spring is here, 

And the world is not amiss ; r 
As long as laughter is good to hear, 

And lips are good to kiss,— 

As long as Youth and Spring endure,— 

There is never an evil past a cure, 

And the world is never amiss. 








O lovers all, I bid ye declare 
The world is a pleasant place ;— 
Give thanks to God for the gift so fair, 
Give thanks for His singular grace! 
Give thanks for Youth and Love and Spring! 
Give thanks, as gentlefolks should, and sing, 
The world is a pleasant place! 
PIERCE BUTLER. a 


TEXAS vs. WHITE: A Stupy IN LEGAL History. By William Whatley 
Pierson. Durham, N.C.: The Seeman Printery. 1916. Pp. 103. 


After our Civil War the theory of State sovereignty was dead. 
Under the radical onslaught led by Stevens and Sumner the 
doctrine of States’ Rights itself seemed about to receive a mortal 
blow. In this most critical and dramatic period of American 
history the Supreme Court interposed, first, to preserve the old 
federal form of government, and, second, to re-interpret the 
Constitution after the decision just made by the sword. In this 
respect the case of Texas vs. White is all-important for the a 
constitutional historian. Dr. Pierson reviews the whole history 
| of the case, the arguments of the lawyers and the opinion of the 
| Court. His sub-chapter on “The Location of Sovereignty in the 
| United States”’ is particularly valuable in a valuable monograph. 
| S. L. Ware. 





H THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND NAPOLEON. By Charles Downer Hazen. 

New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1917. Pp. 385. 

H There is as yet no really good one-volume history of the French 
Revolution in English. We, therefore, knowing the character 

1 of the work of the gifted author of Europe Since 1815, welcomed 

the present book from his pen with high hopes. We confess we 
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have been somewhat disappointed. In the first place it was not 
originally planned as an independent volume, but consists of 
chapters taken from a larger work, the author’s Modern European 
History. As the present volume devotes 99 out of 365 pages to 
the Old Regime, a better title would perhaps have been Zhe Old 
Regime in Europe and the French Revolution. Again in the 
book under review we miss the intimate knowledge and wide 
grasp of the subject-matter which distinguished the Europe Since 
1815. Professor Hazen has too closely followed Aulard, even 
to the extent of making Robespierre “practically dictator’’ for 
nearly four months during the Red Terror (page 213), and of 
calling him a “‘hypocrite.” 

But these criticisms apart, the book is written with the author’s 
usual charm of style and capacity for throwing into picturesque 
relief the points which he wishes to emphasize. 

The printing and the ten maps in color, not to mention two 
maps in black, deserve the highest praise. S. L. Ware. 


THE NULLIFICATION CONTROVERSY IN SOUTH CAROLINA. By Chauncey 
Samuel Boucher. University of Chicago Press. 1916. Pp.xi,399. $1.25. 


In this book Dr. Boucher covers the same subject as Professor 
Houston in his monograph, A Critical Study of Nullification in 
South Carolina (New York, 1896). But whereas Houston is 
concerned with the theory of nullification from the standpoint of 
political science, and devotes about one half of his book to the 
antecedents of the critical period 1828-1833, Dr. Boucher, on 
the other hand, plunges at once into these critical years, and 
narrates with great detail issues and arguments between Union 
and State’s Rights men respectively. Though he has not neg- 
lected MSS. nor pamphlet material, the author has drawn chiefly 
from a great number of South Carolina newspapers. In fact he 
has shown remarkable industry in collecting such a mass of 
editorial comment representing nearly every shade of political 
opinion throughout the state. 

Eleven maps, covering the period 1830 to 1834, illustrate 
party voting in the various state districts. S. L. Ware. 
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THe MexicaAN War Diary OF GeorGE B. MCCLELLAN. Edited by 
William Starr Myers. Princeton University Press. 1917. Pp. 98. $1.00. 


Professor Myers has for some years past been engaged on the 
preparation of a life of General McClellan. Among the McClel- 
lan Papers in the Library of Congress is the MS. Mexican War 
diary of McClellan, then a second lieutenant of engineers, fresh 
from West Point, and barely twenty. The diary gives a picture 
almost unique in its freshness and its truthfulness of the life of a 
column of American volunteers, with a mere handful of regulars, 
on their march through Mexico. The ill behavior and lack of 
discipline of the volunteers, and the excesses committed by them 
are almost incredible, and, as the editor remarks, the diary fore- 
casts the utter futility of the volunteer system in a time of na- 
tional crisis. 

Professor Myers has admirably edited the diary and enriched 
it with much that is interesting in his explanatory notes. 

S. L. WarRE. 


LOWLAND SCOTCH AS SPOKEN IN THE LOWER STRATHEARN DISTRICT OF 
PERTHSHIRE. By Sir James Wilson. Oxford University Press. 


The object of this book is to “present a fairly complete and 
accurate account of one of the various dialects of Lowland 
Scotch, which are really dialects of English speech.” The 
schoolmaster, declares Sir James, is the ‘enemy of local dialects,” 
and in his praiseworthy efforts to teach the village children to 
read, write, and speak correct standard English, ‘discourages the 
use of local peculiarities of pronunciation and idiom.’”’ But Sir 
James, with fine common sense, insists that it is better to “ point 
out to the children what their own native dialect is, and how it 
differs in pronunciation, idiom, and accent from the standard 
English, so that they will gain an accurate knowledge of what 
standard English really is and at the same time will have a better 
knowledge of their own provincialisms. Such comparison of the 
local and standard speech would prove a useful training to their 
minds and would give them a precious possession; “for they 
would carry with them to the ends of the earth a better knowl- 
edge of the homely speech of their fathers and grandfathers, 
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which would often warm their hearts when far away in distant 
lands. A Scotch accent is not a bad thing for a man to have, 
anywhere in the wide world.” This is enough to invoke for Sir 
James the blessing of Burns and Scott from the other world and 
of all those in this world who believe that language is no dead 
mechanism but is a living organism having its roots in the hearts 
as well asin the heads of men. But this study of the Lowland 
Scotch is no mere sentimental expression of local pride; it is a 
scholarly piece of work, which ought to encourage similar inves- 
tigations both in other parts of Great Britain and in the United 
States. 


THE FUNCTION OF SOCIALIZATION IN SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Ernest 

W. Burgess. University of Chicago Press. 1916. $1.25. 

The central purpose and the plan of this volume are clearly 
stated in the preface: ‘‘The thesis of this essay is that sociali- 
zation, rather than geography or heredity, is the dominant 
factor in social evolution. The evidence for this position is 
presented in the study of the factors involved in discovery and 
invention, in social progress, and in personal development.” In 
the conclusion the author summarizes his opinion on the funda- 
mental points discussed: ‘With every step in human progress 
both personal and social development are less and less depend- 
ent upon the immediate pressure of the geographic environment 
or upon the corgenital physical and mental equipment of the 
person and are more and more determined by the nature and 
degree of his participation in the process of socialization.” 
Socialization is defined as the participation of persons in the 
mental unity of group life. J. G.S. 


THE LONG ROAD OF WoOMAN’S MEMORY. By Jane Addams. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


The main theme of this book, the social function of memory, 
is treated with rare insight and deep sympathy by a woman 
whose own experiences and memories have served to enrich and 
mellow the whole subject. Her contention is that memory 
furnishes mutual experiences as a basis both for social attraction 
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and for social betterment. ‘The suffering mothers of the dis- 
inherited feel the stirring of the old impulse to protect and 
cherish their unfortunate children, and women’s haunting mem- 
ories instinctively challenge war as the implacable enemy of 
their age-long understanding.”” Though from an impersonal 
and strictly scientific point of view the rigid critic may be in- 
clined to reject some of her conclusions as over-idealistic, 
every reader must catch something of the fine spirit of the book 
and feel that as an interpretation of certain phases of our com- 
mon humanity the book is a real contribution to modern thought. 
J. G.S. 


AMERICAN LITERARY READINGS. By Leonidas Warren Payne, Jr. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Company. 1917. 


In a volume of over six hundred pages Professor Payne has 
given us, together with notes, biographical sketches, and thought 
questions, the cream of American literature of that grade which 
appeals most strongly to students of secondary schools. Twenty- 
three authors, among whom are an adequate number of Southern 
writers, are represented, beginning with Irving and ending with 
Moody. The volume, uniting as it does to a high degree, accu- 
racy of editing, fullness of illustrative material, and catholicity of 
taste, may be safely recommended as a basal text in American 
Literature. E. L. B. 


FirTH-YEAR Book. By Hollis Dann. Cincinnati and New York: The 
American Book Company. 


This little volume, containing an excellent selection of songs 
for school and home, includes part-singing and song interpreta- 
tion. The author, head of the department of music in Cornell 
University, believes that there is something radically wrong with 
school singing which does not reach a large proportion of the 
homes of the children, and that the use of school songs in the 
home is an important feature in the development of community 
singing. Such a book as this should do much to raise the stand- 
ard of music in the home, and help to counteract the harmful 
influence of ‘ragtime.’ 
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THE MASTER Detective. By Percy James Brebner. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.35 net. 


The Master Detective gives us the result of “Some Further 
Investigations of Christopher Quarles,” who seems to be Mr. 
Brebner’s Sherlock Holmes, and who hasa Watson of a sort on the 
detective force of Scotland Yard. In this connection we must 
not forget Zena, Professor Quarles’s granddaughter, whose “‘fool- 
ish questions” so frequently point to solutions of the various 
mysteries unravelled by the trio. In the volume fifteen of these 
mysteries become mysteries no longer when Professor Quarles is 
through with them. The stories are quite entertaining and their 
solutions are sufficiently startling to warrant our reading each 
one toa finish. It is indeed this very quality of unexpectedness 
that furnishes the ground for the only adverse criticism of the 
story. 

When one finishes a detective story, he ought to feel that 
nowhere in it has he been led astray from the real solution any 
more than has the detective. The end, no matter how carefully 
concealed, must be inevitable. All the facts should be common 
property of reader and sleuth. Only the latter’s conclusions 
from these facts should be veiled. Thus the ideal detective 
story should make us feel at the close that we should have, or at 
least might have, seen the end announced to us. We should not 
be left with the feeling that we have been deceived, but that we 
have deceived ourselves. W. H. MAcKELLAR. 


THE ENCHANTED UNIVERSE, AND OTHER SERMONS. New York: The F. 

H. Revell Co. 1916. 

Militant up-to-date-ness is the outstanding characteristic of 
the Reverend Frederick F. Shannon’s 7he Enchanted Universe, 
and Other Sermons. To speak in Shannonesque language, 
“try a taste”’ in the title-sermon: “First of all I introduce Mr. 


TOMER 2 os Stand aside, Mr. Hearing. ... . ‘Did you ever 
see any prayer?’ ‘Well—I—or—if—and—’. . . . Mr. Shan- 
non, I will have to tell the President of the New York Tele- 
phone Company, etc... . . Meantime, until man has learned to 


kick militant kaiserism off the planet, etc.” Another taste: 
“Turn to the pink edition of the Jerusalem Daily Times to feast 
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his eyes upon the latest sensation or reptilian scandal.” In 
spite of all this smart and harrowing Sundayism, the preacher is 
stalwart and earnest, full of his message, and though too full of 
kindergartenish “popularity” for some of us, has the right 
method of teaching by parables. He that is not against us is for 
us, let us suppose ! T. P. B. 


THE SERMONS OF JOHN B. CANNON. With Portrait Frontispiece. The 
University Press of Sewanee Tennessee. Pp. xvi, 167. $1.25. 


The Sewanee sermons of the late University Chaplain, John 
B. Cannon, are those of a man who loved his message and all to 
whom tha message might come. Such a harmony exists between 
what he said and what he was, that even the reader who did not 
know him personally will feel the persuasive power of his spiritual 
manhood speaking from the printed page. Those who knew 
him will hear again the earnest, beloved voice that gave form to 
his message, moving to a renewal of the struggle for beauty and 
strength in everyday life. To hold this volume is not so much 


to hold a book as to clasp the hand of a friend. J. B. T. | 
SECOND BOOK IN ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS. By Frederick Houghton, + 
Cincinnati and New York: American Book Company. Ae: 





This book is designed to give practice in English speech and 
written composition to adult foreigners that have an elementary 
knowledge of English. The illustrations and selections, in addi- 
tion to the aid they give in learning the language, serve also to 
throw light on various aspects of American life and manners, and 
thus should help to make better citizens of our immigrants. 


Circe: A DRAMATIC FANTASY. By Isaac Flagg. East Aurora, New 
York: Printed and bound by the Roycrofters. 





A dramatic handling, in blank verse, of the adventures of 
Ulysses and his men on the island of the enchantress Circe. 





